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C Fics invention of the gas engine and the 
subsequent developments of that machine 
are of the greatest significance to the 
world’s production of oil. Almost two 
centuries passed from the time of the first 
internal combustion experiments in 1685 
until a successful commercial gas engine 
was developed by the Frenchman, 
Lenoir, in 1860. This initial success 
in developing internal combustion 
power was climaxed by the in- 
vention and development of the 
four cycle gas engine by Nicholas 
Otto and Eugene Langen in 1864, 
and the modern gas engine was 
born. Adaptation of this original 
combustion engine principle has 
resulted in today’s gigantic 
automotive and aircraft engine 
industries. 
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OTTO’S ENGINE exhibited at the World's Fair 


at Paris in 1867. Although despised for its crude 


appearance and notsy operation, it ran with less 


than one-half the fuel required for others ex- 
hibited. This success led to orders for some five 
thousand of these engines. 


The popularity of the four cycle gasoline 
engine led to its many uses for power which, 
in turn, necessitated volume production of 
fuel oil. The invention of the Hughes Rock 

sit in 1969 implemented the drilling indus- 
try with a means of drilling through pre- 
viously impenetrable rock strata to produce 
unheard-of quantities of oil at 
unprecedented drilling depths. 
Expanded oil discoveries meant 
low-cost motor fuel and mass 
production of automobiles, which 
sparked American economy and 
prosperity to the highest levels in 
world history. For nearly a half 
century Ilughes Rock Bits and 
other Ilughes oil-field products 
have been known everywhere as 
“WORLD STANDARD OF THE 
OIL DRILLING INDUSTRY.”’ 
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Prewar B. F. Goodrich tires still 


rolling every day 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


; i tires you see here were pur- 
chased before the war and have 
been in constant use ever since. They 
are on a truck owned by Fessenden Hall, 
plywood distributors in Philadelphia. 

Here’s what Frank Trotman, Presi- 
dent, says about these Store Door tires: 
"This truck is constantly on the go 
with heavy loads of plywood. Service 
is tough because of the loads and stop- 
and-go driving. One set of Store Doors, 
which we bought before tires got 
scarce, lasted us throughout the war; 
and we're still running on them.” 

No wonder this truck operator is 
now buying new, improved Store 


Doors recently announced by B.F. 
Goodrich. 


These tires have a tread 37% 
thicker than regular truck tires—a 
flatter tread with almost one-fourth 
greater contact area. They are specially 
designed for trucks operating on paved 
surfaces with standard loads at ordinary 
speeds. Under these conditions they 
turn in amazing mileage records. 


Store Door Silvertowns have deep 
cut ventilating grooves, a new type 
sidewall design to resist cracking and 
an all rayon cord body protected, in 
large sizes, by a nylon shock shield. 





This new high mileage tire is a 
typical example of B. F. Goodrich con- 
stant improvement in truck tires. 
Improvement based on continuing 
research and developmental work. 
Before you buy truck tires ask the local 
B. F.Goodrich dealer about the latest 
improvements in tires for your type of 
service. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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HOW MR. DEWEY WON............ P. 11 
A telephone call turned Thomas E. Dewey 
from a losing to a winning campaigner. 
A maneuver made him the compromise 
candidate—and the nominee. This article 
tells the inside story of the Republican 
Convention. 


BLOW TO TRUMAN HOPEBG.......... P, 14 
Dewey-Warren nomination makes it hard- 
er for the President to reverse the Repub- 
lican trend of 1946 and win election. Cold 
figures indicate that the winning combina- 
tions of States won’t work without New 
York and California, the Dewey and War- 
ren strongholds. 


OUTLOOK FOR ‘BRAIN TRUST’....P. 16 
New individuals with new policies will 
dominate the Washington scene if the 
Republican candidate becomes President 
of the United States. This ‘brain trust’ 
already is taking shape. U.S. News & 
World Report analyzes the personalities 
of a score of Mr. Dewey’s lieutenants, 
whose inclinations can be of foremost 
importance in 1949. 


BRITAIN’S FREE MEDICAL CARE....P. 19 
“Cradle to grave” care, including free 
medical service, goes into effect in Brit- 
ain. It will eest Government three times 
as much per person as U. S. Social Secur- 
ity. Employe pays about $1 a week, his 
employer contributes 85 cents. Manage- 
ment will be hard hit by taxes, highly 
paid doctors are reluctant, but the work- 


News within the News 





LAST-MINUTE LEGISLATION.......... P. 24 
Laws passed in closing moments of Con- 
gress will have an impact on business, 
agriculture and the public. Forecast here 
are effects of industry “draft,” long-term 
support for farm prices, higher postal 
rates, prewar-type housing program. 


BIRTH OF WEST GERMANY.......... P. 26 
New mark, just issued, is the financial 
basis for a united Western Germany with 
which Europe and U. S. can do business. 
Central government and a_ production 
drive are to follow. 


PEAGE IN: THE MINES. ....0.:;..2....54 P. 28 
Coal miners and their families, inter- 
viewed by U.S. News & World Report, 
reveal why John Lewis had to settle his 
dispute with operators—and why he'll 
find it hard to stir up another strike soon. 
Miners, now among most prosperous 
workers, want peace to enjoy their gains. 
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SSHAPPIER, HEALTHIER 





/, Choose the outdoor exercises that are best for you. 


Summer weekends and vacations are ideal times to 
enjoy healthy outdoor exercise. You should, however, 
be careful not to over-exercise. 


The businessman in the middle years of life who works 
in an office all week and over-exerts on weekends may 
do himself more harm than good. So choose activities 
that are suitable for your age. Better still, see your 
doctor for advice about the exercise you can enjoy safely 
this summer. 


yp) Follow common sense rules for safety in the water. 


Swimming is excellent exercise, for you use nearly 
every muscle in your body—but every swimmer should 
remember a few precautions. 

It’s best to swim where there are lifeguards, as even 
the strongest swimmer may suffer a cramp and need 
help. After a full meal, it’s wise to wait two hours or so 
before you go in the water; and prior to diving, find out 
if the water is deep enough for safety. 






































p Be careful about getting your summer sun tan. 


Sunburn can be painful and serious. For a safe tan, 
doctors usually recommend starting with a short period 
(about 10 minutes), and gradually lengthening the time 
of exposure. 


While most sun tan oils or creams help you tan safely, 
you may still get a sunburn if you stay too long in direct 
sunlight. Over-exposure to the sun, especially when you 
are exercising strenuously, may also lead to sunstroke, 
or heat exhaustion. 





4, Remember that many summer hazards can be avoided. 

A bad case of poison ivy can spoil your vacation, so 
learn to recognize this plant, and stay away from it. If 
you give prompt attention to cuts and bruises, you can 
help prevent the start of infection. 

In spite of all your precautions, accidents may still 
occur, so it’s wise to have a well-equipped first aid kit 
available. In addition, following the rules of good health 
will also help you to a healthier summer. 


COPYRIGHT 1948—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


To help you enjoy your summer, Metro- 
politan has prepared an envelope of sum- 
mer health suggesti Itincludes leaflets 
on First Aid and vacation hazards. Send 
today for your envelope of Metropolitan's 
“Summer Health Suggestions,” 78-K. 





Insurance 
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Metropolitan Life 
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> Company 
COMPANY) 
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1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit by following these rules for a 
healthier summer. 

Metropolitan will gladiy send you en- 
larged copies of this advertisement— 
suitable for use on your bulletin boards. 


























































































SUNROE 


Engineered to 
Specifications 


Sunroc specialization pays off when 
water cooler design must conform 
to specific or abnormal needs. Here 
are three typical examples. 


The triple-purpose 
SUNROC SUPER 
COOLER, in one 
compact unit, 
supplies properly 
chilled drinking 
water, 3 ice-cube 
trays (24 jumbo 
cubes), and about 
2 cubic feet of re- 
frigerated storage 
space. 





SUNROC CAFETERIA COOLER 
MODEL CAFE 2B 
is ideal for diners, 
lunch rooms, tea 
rooms...orasan 
auxiliary cooler 
in restaurants and 
cafeterias, to save 
waitresses’ time. 
Capacity, 8 gal- 
lons per hour. 





EXPLOSION-PROOF SUNROC 
WATER COOLER 
MODEL SAFE is 
Underwriter-ap- 
proved for hazard- 
ous installations. It 
was specially de- 
signed to cope with 
this danger; its static 
condenser makes it 
invaluable where 
water is scarce. 





The water coolers you need will 
be found among the 17 superb 
Sunroc models—so, standardize 
with Sunroc and be sure! For com- 
plete information, write Dept. 
US-7, Sunroc Refrigeration Com- 
pany, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


America’s most complete line of water 
coolers, $199.95 up, F.0.B. Glen Riddle, Pa, 





"SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD; ;; a cool drink of water” 
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Politics. Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
conferring with top G. O. P. strategists to 
map his second campaign for the Presi- 
dency Rank-and-file Republicans, 
home from Philadelphia, busily boning up 
on the new platform so they can talk the 
party line through the presidential cam- 
paign ... Henry Wallace going Mr. Tru- 
man one better by suggesting the U. S. 
has both the worst Congress and the worst 
President in history . . . The city of Phila- 
delphia remodeling its welcome signs to 
get ready for the Democratic Convention. 
Supporters of Mrs. Margaret Chase 
Smith assured that she will be the second 
woman ever elected to the Senate after 
watching her walk away with the Repub- 
lican nomination in Maine . . . President 
Truman, sitting on the White House back 
porch that caused all the trouble, discuss- 
ing his political future with his advisers 
. . . Some Southern Democrats hinting 
that they feel a little better about Mr. 
Truman after a White House visit. 


United Nations. Russia's Andrei Gro- 
myko quietly using the veto for the twen- 
ty-sixth time, this time to kill a plan for 
international control of the atom... U.N. 
officials talking about moving the whole 





—Acme 
THE U.N.’s $65,000,000 HOLE 
. . . Capitol advice—relax and wait 


organization to Europe because Congress 
did not vote them a $65,000,000 building 
fund . . . Congressmen telling the U.N. 
to relax and wait, confident the money 
will come later . .. Members of the Trus- 
teeship Council wondering what to do 
about a tribal king in the British Camer- 
oons who has 110 wives. 


World affairs. Diplomats in London 
and Washington nervously awaiting the 
end of the truce in Palestine . . . U.S. 
getting ready for military defense confer- 
ences with countries of Western Europe 
-,.. And delegates of Sweden, Norway 


The March of the News___ 


and Denmark sitting down together fo; 
the first time to discuss joint defense 
plans in Scandinavia . . . Germans turning 
in old money for new, stili puzzled and 
perplexed about the plans of Allies and 
Russians to give them new governments, 
The Greek Army gathering its strength 
together to try for 1 knockout punch om 
the rebels . . . Australians celebrating the 
end of food and clothing rationing at long 
last . . . King George VI dropping “En. 
peror of India” from his official title, but 
it still is quite long: “George VI, by the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas King, Defender of the Faith.” 


Congress. Capitol janitors sweeping up 
and shuttering the Senate and House 
galleries to wait for a new Congress in 
January . . . Members home bound fo 
the first long vacation in quite a while 
leaving much unfinished business, includ- 
ing a new housing program and a side. 
tracked bill to outlaw the Communists 


Labor. John L. Lewis finally winning ; 
point from Federal Judge T. Alan Golds. 
borough, who O. K.’d $100-a-month pen. 
sions for retired coal miners . . . Ford 
workers turning down a company offer of 
a wage raise because they want better 
terms... The U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
that labor union newspapers can take 
sides in politics without violating th: 
Taft-Hartley law . . . The American Fed. 
eration of Labor setting up a $500,060) 
war chest to fight Communism. 


Armed forces. Young Americans flock- 
ing into the National Guard and resery 
units to beat the draft . . . The Army and 
Navy pinning Medals for Merit on civil! 
ian scientists who pioneered in the deve. 
opment of such secret weapons as radar 
rockets and infrared rays . . . Navy ships 
in the Mediterranean paying calls at suct 
hot spots as Greece and Turkey. 


Notes. Scientists predicting a bumpe 
crop of mosquitoes this summer . . . Al 
opponent of the new draft law giving 
Secret Service men a busy few minutes b) 
chaining himself to White House stairs ti 
protest peacetime conscription . . . The 
U.S. State Department calling on Soviet 
satellite countries to return children re 
moved from Greece .. . Frieda B. Het- 
nock, of New York, becoming the fis 
woman member of the Federal Com 
munications Commission. 

Britain’s famous Coldstream Guards 
taking over as food handlers when a strike 
of dock workers left food to rot at the pot 
of London . . . Stamp collectors bidding 
up to $17,000 for a real bonanza, the 
postage stamps the Nazis looted from the 
countries of occupied Europe. 
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Wrhraen the cost of living goes up, it carries 
everything along with it. That’s not good for 
people who buy things—or for those who sell, 
either. For, when prices are high, fewer can buy. 


In our own business we’re doing everything 
we can to keep prices down and quality up. 
The ablest men from all our companies meet 
once each month to work out ways to increase 
efficiency and improve products. Their aim is 
top quality at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show how milk 
prices compare with food prices, from 1939 to 
1948: 
Increase in cost of food ...... . 116% ’ 
Increase in cost of fluid milk ..... 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our profit 
from all of our milk divisions averaged less than 
¥% cent per quart of milk sold in 1947—far less 
than the public thinks business makes—and 
much less than the average profit in the food 


industry. ‘ 
In any food budget, milk—nature’s most E 
nearly perfect food—gives you more for your I 


money than anything else you can buy. We 
see to it that milk, and cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other products made from milk, are fine 
and pure. And we make them available at 
the lowest possible prices to the largest t 
number of people. 
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An impartial national survey shows that P 

most Americans consider 10%-15% on sales S 
a fair profit for business. Compared to this, 

the average profit in the food industry is less t 

than 5%. And National Dairy’s profit in its D 

milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. a 
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It's still to be Truman for the Democrats; Truman vs. Dewey in November. 

Truman is to be under pressure to withdraw; to open the way for a younger 
Democrat, more glamorous. Mr. Truman, however, is resisting the pressure. 

Dewey-Warren against Truman will be unbeatable. 

So: It's to be Thomas Edmund Dewey in the White House on January 20 with 
Earl Warren as backstop in event of any accident during years just ahead. 





A Dewey Administration will be different, a sharp contrast. 

Efficiency, orderliness will be main features. Things will be tidy, loose 
ends few. Drift will be avoided, decisions will be made with dispatch. 

Caution, however, will dominate decisions. 

Experiments are likely to be few. Risks taken will be calculated risks, 
closely calculated. There will be few, if any, bold new ventures. 

Squabbles, internal bickering, will be squelched. 

Dewey likes to run things smoothly. He enjoys being an administrator. He 
insists upon being the boss, once decisions are taken and agreed to. His methods 
will be in sharp contrast to Roosevelt methods, Truman methods. A 16-year 
tendency to pile layer on top of layer of new Government agencies will end; 
will be followed by an unscrambling, a reorganizing process. 








In the changes that appear certain starting next January: 

The White House will again be the center of things, will take back the 
importance it had in Roosevelt days with a positive character in charge. 

Congress will slip a little in importance, in relative power. 

The Executive will tend to run things, Congress to jump to orders. Taft 
will be less of a power in his own right- Joe Martin will run the Republican 
House to the tune of White House policies. It will be another "new deal" in the 
relationship between Executive and legislature, with the Executive dominant. 





A Dewey Administration will be one of young men, not old men. 

Dewey, at 46, would take over from Truman, age 64; Warren, age 57, would 
be No. 1 man in place of Joe Martin, now first in line of succession at age 63. 

John Foster Dulles, age 60, is in line to be Secretary of State in place 
of George Marshall, now 67. Mr. Dulles and Senator Vandenberg, age 64, are 
likely to occupy the roles of elder statesmen in a Dewey regime. 

Elliott Bell, now 45, will be top man in shaping economic and financial 
policy. Herbert Brownell, age 44, will be the political guide. Harold 
Stassen, now 41, is expected to fit into a Dewey Administration in some big role. 

Democrats, in power 16 years, have grown old. The young men of 1933 are in 
their 50s now, approaching 60; the middle-aged of 1933 are 60 or more. New 
Dealers of the '30s often are among today's aging conservatives. A whole new set 
of young men, young Republicans, is scheduled to take over. It is in Congress 
that age will stay in the saddle, not in the Executive branch. 

The young men moving in, as things are shaping, will largely be amateurs. 
They usually will be new to Washington, new to ways of the vast bureaucracy that 
they will inherit. Theirs is to be something of a "new deal," a contrast in 
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NEWSGRAii--TOMORROW=- (Continued) 
method and purpose and attitude with the present and older deal. 


A $50,000,000,000 budget, if it is Dewey? That's very improbable. 

Military spending of $20,000,000,000? Improbable. Military will spend 
above $13,000,000,000 in year starting July 1, maybe $15,000,000,000 after that. 

More tax cuts? Not soon. Stress on budget balancing? Yes, definitely. 

Lend-Lease for Europe? Maybe. But Lend-Lease will come out of the U.S. 
military budget, will not be superimposed on it. Idea will be to let others 
bears some of the arms, which U.S. will provide. 

How about the draft? It won't be repealed next year under Dewey. 














More social security? Dewey will favor it. Housing subsidy? He'll be in 
favor of it. Public power? He believes in it for the West. 

Pump priming? It will be favored if deflation should set in. 

Higher interest rates? Probably not to any marked degree. 

Planning? No. Dewey isn't an economic-planning advocate. How about con- 
trols? They will not be revived. No price control. No rationing. 

Antitrust enforcement? Yes. It will go on with more or less zeal. 























War under Dewey? It's improbable, as it is under Truman. 

War before Dewey, over Berlin? Improbable. U.S. is backing a new setup in 
Western Germany; is not likely to fight to stay in a part of Germany that is 
going pretty much to Russia. Germany is being divided. 

Peace, then? No. Peace of a real sort doesn't seem near either. 

It's to be neither war nor real peace, just more instability. Maybe at 
some point Russia will tire of the game and will be ready to talk peace. 





How about jobs? There'll be plenty of them in Government for Republicans. 

Jobs totaled 563,000 when Roosevelt took over in 19355. That's total of 
civilian jobs in the Federal Government. Jobs now total 2,066,000. 

Job totals, if Republicans take over next year, will be nearly 4 for each 
1 available when Democrats took over 16 years earlier. 

Jobs in the $10,000 class are far more numerous than in 1955. In the 
class of $5,000 and above are large numbers of attractive jobs. 

Republicans, out of office 16 years, can reap rewards with victory. 





When and if the Republicans actually do take over: 

Employment in Government jobs is likely to be reduced substantially. 

Agencies and departments will face rather broad reorganization. In New 
Deal and war years, the Government, like Topsy, has just grown. 

Vice Presidency may be given more standing, may be turned into a job in 
which its holder can do more than preside over the Senate, when in session. 

The Dewey urge for order and organization is likely to assert itself. 





Boom is likely to go on whether it is Dewey or Truman. 

Boom restraints will be applied with great caution, if applied. 

The boom sometime, however, will end. Boom's end is very likely to come 
before the end of the first Dewey Administration; is to pose the first major 
problem for any Dewey Administration when it does come. 

Dewey is likely to take over in an era of rather good feeling. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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* Instant Engagement 

* Instant Disengagement 
* Accurate Indexing 

* Positive Action 


4 new principle in clutches... 


BORROWING an idea from the wooden sprag that 
oldtimers used to prevent wagons from rolling 
backward, yet allowing free forward motion — 
Morse-Formsprag Clutches have come forth with 
the ultimate in Over-Running Clutch design. 
Each Morse-Formsprag Clutch contains a full complement 
of sprags between inner member and housing. Contact 
between sprags is maintained by a circular pressure spring 
which acts as an energizing medium. 
Because of the full complement of sprags used in Morse- 
Formsprag Clutches, localized stress is minimized. This 
design simplicity permits the greatest possible torque 
capacity for size and weight. 
Three types of Morse-Formsprag Over-Running Clutches 
are available from stock—for indexing, over-running or 
backstopping: 

A. All-Purpose Ball-Bearing Type. 

B. Indexing and Backstopping Ball-Bearing Type. 

Pailin Mee ia 

C. Plain-Bearing Type. 
These three types are carried in stock with a variety of 
finished stock bores ready for immediate use. Special sizes 
and designs can be furnished to fit your requirements. 
For detailed information, installation suggestions and 
ordering data, write Dept. 194 for Morse-Formsprag 
Catalog C11-48. Address: Morse Chain Company, 7601 
Central Avenue, Detroit 8, Michigan. 
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LINK ALL YOUR PLANTS 
TOGETHER ... 





with one purchase agreement 


Texaco lubricants, properly specified. Serv- 
ices of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 
who apply to your problems the nation-wide 
experience of Texaco inevery field of industry. 


Centralize and control lubricant purchases 
for all your plants through Texaco’s “‘lubri- 
cation network.” Deliveries are made from 
the nearest of more than 2500 Texaco Whole- 








sale Distributing Plants in the 48 states. Get these benefits by calling the nearest 


of more than 2500 Texaco Wholesale Dis- 
tributing Plants or writing to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company ° 


Results: Economies from uniform produc- 
tion. Reduced operating costs. Greater output. 


Reasons: Efficient, uniform high quality 









Immediate, Convenient sources of 
supply for quality lubricants and fuels are 
offered by more than 2500 Texaco Whole- 
sale Distributing Plants in the 48 states, 
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INSIDE STORY OF DEWEY VICTORY: 
ORGANIZATION AND COMPROMISE — 


Story of Dewey build-up shows 
how split-second timing, smooth 
organization, plus luck, put him 
over at Philadelphia. 

New Yorker, losing ground 
early in 1948, got his first big 
break by beating Stassen in Ore- 
gon. Vandenberg’s fight with 
old-line Republicans was an- 
other. That set the stage. 

Dewey, by Convention time, 
was at top strength against scat- 
tered opposition. One last push 
started the band wagon. 


It all started in Oregon. There a 
worried Thomas E. Dewey traveled in 
May to test his strength against Harold 
Stassen. At the time, Stassen was a 
3-to-2 favorite to win. 

Dewey had lost to Stassen in Wiscon- 
sin, Here he was, maneuvered into an- 
other primary where he was slated as 
underdog. To lose twice to Stassen could 
hurt badly, or even end, his chance at a 
second Republican nomination. At this 
juncture, Dewey called Oregon’s Senator 
Wayne Morse for advice. He wanted to 
know what his trouble was and how he 
could overcome it to win in Oregon. 

Advice that Dewey got was to over- 
come the impression that he was cold 
and impersonal, to get out to the cross- 
roads where he could meet the people, 
to get into a car and campaign day and 
night. The New York Governor took that 
advice. He made political hay at a rate 
that bothered Harold Stassen, who then 
challenged him to debate. 

It was a new Dewey who appeared 
before the country in his radio debate 
with Stassen. The voice was mellow. The 
personality was warmer. His attitude was 
calm and poised. What was to have been 
a Stassen victory became a Dewey vic- 
tory. Dewey from that time on started to 
tise, Stassen to slip as candidates. 

That was one episode in the inside 
story of Dewey’s nomination as the first 
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Reported from PHILADELPHIA 





—Acme 


THIS IS THE REPUBLICAN TEAM 
Earl Warren of California and Thomas Dewey of New York 


Republican ever to be given a second 
try as party candidate for the Presidency 
after losing the first. Dewey had lost in 
1944 to Franklin Roosevelt. His chance 
to try again had appeared to be much 
Jower than 50-50 before the Oregon pri- 
mary in May, 1948. 

Then occurred a second episode that 
gave Governor Dewey his big chance. 

Elimination race. Early in June, it 
still was anybody’s race for a nomination 
that seemed almost a guarantee of White 
House occupancy little more than six 
months later. Senator Robert Taft, of 
Ohio, held a formidable group of dele- 
gates. Stassen, although slipping, had 
another formidable bloc of delegates. 
Governor Earl Warren of California had 
votes, and he was not ready to go along 
with Dewey. Joseph Martin, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was hopeful that lightning 
might strike him. He had votes. Dewey 
definitely lacked the majority of 548 
votes needed for a first-ballot victory. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, was in the center of the picture at 
this point. Senator Vandenberg was in 
an ideal position to emerge as compro- 
mise choice of battling delegates who 
could agree on no one else. The Senator 
refused, however, to make an effort to 


gain the nomination. He made it clear 
that he would accept if the nomination 
came on a platter, but would not fight 
to get it. At this point it appeared to be 
Vandenberg or Dewey. 

Now came the fast one that in the end 
eliminated Vandenberg. The Senator had 
carried the ball for internationalism in 
the Republican Party. He teamed up 
with George Marshall, Secretary of State 
for a Democratic Administration, to 
shape U.S. foreign policy. The so-called 
“nationalists” among Republicans op- 
posed the Vandenberg attitude. They 
aimed their shot at him by House action 
cutting sharply the appropriation to im- 
plement Marshall Plan aid to Europe. 
Senator Vandenberg fought back with 
all of his strength and won his point in 
Congress. He won, however, at the cost 
of enmities that barred his acceptance 
as a compromise in the Convention. He 
had offended important party leaders. 

After that, the episodes crowded in 
upon one another until Thomas Dewey 
emerged with the world’s biggest po- 
litical prize. 

The story shifts to Room 807 at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Here it was that Dewey took up head- 
quarters to direct the very practical busi- 
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MANAGERS: DEWEY'S BROWNELL 
. split-second timing 





TAFT’S BROWN 
. .. outpaced 





; ~ —Acme photos 
VANDENBERG’S SIGLER 
... delayed action 


ness of turning a minority of Convention 
delegates into a majority. 

At this point, Dewey was aware of the 
following: 

A “stop Dewey” movement was in 
effect. Harold Stassen and Robert Taft 
were in it all the way. Governor Kim 
Sigler of Michigan was in it in an effort 
to turn the nomination to Vandenberg. 
Governor Earl Warren of California re- 
fused to take an active part in the move, 
and thereby, as it turned out, earned a 
chance to gain second place on a Dewey 
ticket. Warren, however, did agree to go 
along with a plan to hold two ballots and 
to see how things stood at that point. 

Failure to agree on any one candidate 
to do the stopping left the “stop Dewey” 
coalition vulnerable. There were too many 
hopefuls. Each of the dark horses thought 
he had a chance to win, and without 
agreement their strength was not tightly 
held. 

The man who might have stopped 
Dewey at any time before the start of the 
Convention’s second ballot was Senator 
Vandenberg. Powerful groups were wait- 
ing and anxious to get to work for the 
Michigan Senator if he would give them 
the slightest encouragement. A strong 
effort was made to get Stassen to throw 
his support to Vandenberg after the first 
ballot. Stassen obviously was out of the 
running, yet he felt that he owed it to 
the younger Republicans who had worked 
so hard for him to go through at least 
two ballots before deciding his course. 
Taft, too, balked at withdrawing in the 
interest of Vandenberg. 

Compromise. The Dewey forces, 
aware of this situation, made their moves 
to create added division. They let the 
impression get around that Representa- 
tive Charles Halleck, of Indiana, would 
get the vice-presidential nomination on a 
Dewey ticket. This encouraged the 
“nationalists” in the party to look to 
Dewey as the man they would favor to 
stop Vandenberg. Gradually Dewey was 
built up as the compromise candidate 
who had some appeal to all groups. 

Organization, hard work, careful 
planning did the rest. 

Dewey, operating from his hotel head- 
quarters, ran a smoothly working team. 
Its members had gained experience in the 
1944 Convention. Time and trouble and 
effort on the part of Herbert Brownell, 
]r., the Dewey manager, had been de- 
voted for months to getting trusted 
Dewey men in almost all delegations. 

As Convention proceedings got going, 
the Dewey bombs went off with precision 
and perfect timing to upset the divided 
opposition. This opposition, if only it 
could unite on one man, held a majority. 
Dewey kept it jumpy and disunited. Hal- 
leck withdrew as Indiana’s favorite son 
to throw his support to Dewey. Senator 


—— 


Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania, with. 
drew as favorite son to back Dewey, 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, of New 
Jersey, indicated that he was for Dewey, 

Rumors sprang up all over the place, 
favorable to Dewey, hurtful to other 
candidates. The groups that might have 
stopped Dewey found themselves con- 
fused and divided. The Dewey forces 
began to set a band wagon under way, 

The voting itself was the story of a 
blitz—the story of a tightly run machine 
grinding its way to quick victory. 

Ballot No. 1 showed great Dewey 
strength, but not the majority needed to 
win. On this ballot, Dewey got 434 
votes, or 114 fewer than needed to win. 
Taft had 224 votes. This was a smaller 
total of Taft strength than most ap. 
praisers had expected. Stassen got 157, 
which was about the strength expected, 
although far under the 300 votes that 
the Stassen group had claimed at one 
time. Vandenberg had 62, made up of 
Michigan’s 41 votes and scattered votes 
elsewhere. Warren got 59 votes, Mac- 
Arthur 11. Scattered votes went to other 
favorite sons. 

If Dewey was to be stopped, it was 
evident it would have to be at this point, 
before the second ballot. If Dewey made 
big gains on the second, any combination 
to stop him would be difficult. 

Ballot No. 2 was the knockout. The 
anti-Dewey coalition held its solid front, 
but Dewey votes now shot up to 515, 
within 33 votes of victory. Taft went 
ahead to 274 as Illinois swung its big 
block of votes his way. Stassen lost 8, 
to 149. Vandenberg held his 62. 

Ballot No. 3 was the landslide. Mich- 
igan leaders no longer could hold theit 
delegation, with delegates clamoring to 


vote for Dewey. Warren was ready to § 


break to Dewey on the third. The 19 
votes of Connecticut were being held in 
reserve for Dewey. The jig was up for 
the Dewey opposition, Taft at this junc- 
ture withdrew and it became Dewey as 
the Convention’s unanimous choice as 
others followed suit. 
The three ballots showed this: 


Dewey Taft  Stasser. Others 
Ist 434 224 157 276 
2d 515 274 149 156 
3d 1,094 0 0 0) 


Dewey, who moved into Oregon only 
two months earlier, worried about his 
political fortunes, had taken his second 
nomination for the Presidency. In the 
sprint that he staged, starting with Ore- 
gon, Dewey revealed himself something 
of a master in the art of politics, with 
techniques that reminded of Franklin 
Roosevelt in the days when he swept al 
before him. 

The cost to Dewey and the party i0 
injured feelings of defeated candidates 
and in grudges probably was low. Michi- 
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vith- gan had failed, on two ballots, to cast 
vey, a vote for Dewey, who was one of its 
New native sons, Senator Baldwin, of Con- 
wey, necticut, had held out too long to get 
ace, the benefit of a ride with Dewey. Sena- 
ther tors and Representatives, often, where 
lave they were influential in guiding State 
COn- delegations, had avoided the Dewey 
Ces band wagon and impaired their chances 
vay, to be considered Dewey men either at 
of a or before Philadelphia. 
hine The next job for Dewey was a tick- 
lish one. It involved his first decision as 
wey a candidate, a decision involving choice = 
d to of a running mate. dl iy eae 
434 To make that choice, Dewey called in © BAND WAGON‘S FIRST BIG SHOVE CAME FROM PENNSYLVANIA’S MARTIN 
win, the leaders of delegations who had done __ . faverite son followed favorite son 
iller most to give him his Convention victory. 
ap: Their conference in the Dewey head- 
157, quarters lasted until 4 o’clock on the 
ted, morning of June 25. Under consideration 
that for second place were Representative 
one Charles Halleck, of Indiana, Harold 
of Stassen, of Minnesota, and Governor 
otes Earl Warren of California. 
Lac. Halleck had a claim for attention be- 
ther cause he had swung Indiana to Dewey at 
the start of the proceedings. Yet the feel- 
was ing was that there had been no commit- 
vint. ment to Halleck for the position. The 
ade argument against him was that he was 
tion closely identified with the “nationalist” — : 
wing of the party and that his selection . sige y 
The would generate strong opposition in some THE NEXT BIG PUSH FOR DEWEY CAME depen een S HALLECK 
ot areas of the country. ... the Dewey bombs went off with precision 
515, Stassen had strong support for the job. ‘ 
rent It was argued that his selection would be 
big a gesture that would produce enthusiasm 
+ 8 among the younger Republicans. The ar- 
gument against him was that he inclines 
ich- to go it alone and not to work well in a 
heir team. It was argued that in a few more 
; to years he would mellow and mature and 
-t) @ would be more ready for responsibility. 
19 Warren appeared as a compromise be- 
| in tween the Halleck and the Stassen groups, 
for | Who were in rather bitter opposition. The 
ne- Stassen group found Warren acceptable. 
as The Halleck group found Warren less 
as objectionable than Stassen. 
Nominee Dewey listened to the argu- 
F ments until nearly 4 o’clock in the morn- 
.ers ing. Then he said: “Let’s get some sleep 
76 and see how we feel about it in the 
56 morning.” After about two hours’ sleep, 
0 Dewey was ready with his decision. He 
oly wanted Warren. 
his So it is Dewey and Warren, New York 
nd and California, Governors of two key 
the States, one the dominant Eastern State, 
Jre- the other the dominant Western State; 
ing Dewey 46 years old, Warren 57. 
“ith Thomas Dewey, this time, after slip- 
din ping in 1944 and almost slipping before 
all Convention time in 1948, is convinced 
that he has a combination to offer that 
in cannot be beaten in November. If he is —Acme photos 
ites right, he and his running mate take office AFTER THAT—A TALLYING OF STRENGTH—AND MR. DEWEY WAS SET 
shi- Jan, 20, 1949, . .. there was no stopping a smooth-running machine 
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COLD FIGURES ON TRUMAN HOPES 


Geography of the Democrats’ Slim Chances 


Mr. Truman faces an almost 
impossible job to beat Mr. Dewey. 
That is shown by the election 
statistics. To win in November: 

President has to carry New 
York, where Governor Dewey is 
strongest. A loss there cuts his 
chances far down, even if he wins 
California and ca tures Border 
States f-om the Republicans. 

If 1943 voting follows trend 
set in 1946, Mr. Truman will 
w'nd up 97 elecioral votes short 
of election. 


President Truman is up against a 
highly difficult task, statistically, to 
win election in November. The Tru- 
man problem is far greater than any 
Franklin D. Roosevelt faced during 
any of his terms. 

The President’s political difficulties, 
great enough at best, are complicated fur- 
ther by three things. One is the nomina- 
tion of Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York as the Republican candidate. 
It is going to be difficult for Mr. Truman 
to carry New York State as a result, and 
New York is almost vital if the President 
is to win. A second complication is the 
selection of Governor Earl Warren of 
California as a running mate for Mr. 
Dewey. California also is a State the 
Democrats need if they are to win in 
November, and Mr. Warren’s candidacy 
virtually rules out that possibility. A third 
complication is the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace on a third-party ticket that will 
draw more Democratic than Republican 


votes. 
To win the Presidency, a candidate 
needs 266 electoral votes, or a majority 


of the 531 votes in the Electoral College. 
The problem is to piece together the 
electoral votes of enough States for a 
total of 266. To do that, Mr. Truman 
must reverse a trend that ran strongly 
Republican in 1946 and that had set in 
toward Republicanism earlier than that. 

The map shows the Truman problem 
and the Dewey problem, as it is revealed 
by the State-by-State vote in the Con- 
gressional elections of 1946. 

If the States that voted Democratic 
in 1946 vote Democratic in 1948, and if 
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the States that voted Republican in 1946 
vote Republican in 1948, then the out- 
come will be this: 

Mr. Truman will get 169 electoral 
votes in that event, or 97 short of the 266 
required. Unless the political tide that 
showed in 1946 can be reversed, Harry 
Truman will be a one-term President. 

Governor Dewey will get 362 
electoral votes, on the basis of the 1946 
vote. On that basis, the White House 
doors will open to him as the first G.O.P. 
President in 16 years. He will be inau- 
gurated January 20, provided the voting 
trend of two years ago continues. 

President Truman has a real task cut 
out for him if he is to hold the Demo- 


cratic strength of 1946 and to add to 
that strength enough support to gain a 
victory in States with 97 electoral votes, 

The search for votes has to stuart in 
States in which the margin of Republi- 
can victory was relatively small in the 
1946 election. In States that Republicans 
won with 55 per cent or more of the 
1946 votes, Democrats this year wil] 
have difficulty in producing an overturn, 
The Democratic trend would need to be 
of near-landslide proportions to turn a 
45 per cent vote into better than a 50 
per cent vote after two years. 

One combination that Mr. Truman 
will try to piece together can be made up 
of the big States of New York and Caii- 
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fornia, plus Missouri and Kentucky. The 
latter two States often go Democratic, 
but they went Republican in 1946, on 
the basis of percentage of votes cast for 
members of the House of Representatives. 
If all four of these States should go Demo- 
cratic in 1948, the result in electoral votes 
would be this: 


MRO MON ce, ca scbcos svete aeaietus tet 47 
Wa OWMERites # con. Seek swasuciers cuancsteaseee 25 
RMESSONIEN ES bs eiccecdscctuaoiadadeccvacvindsaeeoctss 15 
MRGIEONMY: <62csccecscessaceser cdevecectsesesos 1] 

SRO Ret Ne see ecewecsccacuectec cued osecssaustecteces 98 


These votes, if pieced together with 
those of the States that voted Democratic 
in 1946, would give Mr. Truman 267, or 
1 more than enough to win. 

The trouble with this combination, 
however, is that New York is a Dewey 
stronghold which Mr. Truman will find 
very difficult to win. In 1946, the Demo- 
crats in New York received only 34.8 per 
cent of the votes cast for members of the 
House of Representatives. In the same 





election, Governor Dewey ran up a 700,- 
000 lead over Senator James Mead, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor. The 
Dewey strength, if anything, has in- 
creased in New York since that election. 
He will profit considerably too from the 
fact that Henry Wallace probably will 
make his best showing in that State. 

A second combination offers some 
hope to the Democrats. Massachusetts, 
with 16 electoral votes, and Utah, with 
4, were won by narrow margins by the 
Republicans in 1946. If these two 
should go Democratic this year, and Mr. 
Truman also could carry the four States 
in the previous combination—New York, 
California, Missouri and Kentucky—the 
Democrats would have a total of 287 
electoral votes, or 21 more than enough 
to win. But the catch here is that Mr. 
Truman still could not win if he lost 
either New York, with its 47 votes, or 
California, with its 25. 

A third group of States most promis- 
ing for the Democrats, on the basis of 
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1946 results, includes Indiana, with 13 
votes; Colorado, with 6, and Connecti- 
cut, with 8. If the Democrats carried 
any one of these, they could win the 
election without California, provided 
they carried the six other States already 
listed and all of the States that voted 
Democratic in 1946. 

It all adds up to a big order, especially 
since New York appears almost a sure 
thing for Mr. Dewey. This piecing to- 
gether of possible winning combinations 
also would be upset if the Democrats 
lost any of the States won by close mar- 
gins in the elections of two years ago. 

Democrats are most vulnerable 
in widely separated States. 

In Maryland, for example, the Demo- 
crats polled only 52.3 per cent of the 
votes in the congressional elections of 
1946. A switch to the Republicans this 
year would take 8 electoral votes from 
Mr. Truman. 

In Montana, the —— margin 
in 1946 was even smaller, only 50.5 per 
cent. There are 4 electoral votes here 
that can go either way in 1948. 

In New Mexico, another 4 electoral 
votes are in doubt. Democrats cast 52.3 
per cent of the votes in the congressional 
elections two years ago, hardly a safe 
margin to count on next November. 

In Rhode Island, the Democratic mar- 
gin of victory in 1946 was 54.6 per cent, 
which could put that State’s 4 electoral 
votes in the doubtful column as the presi- 
dential campaign gets under way. 

Republicans’ strength. Most States 
that went Republican in 1946, on the 
other hand, did so by large enough mar- 
gins to indicate that they will repeat in 
1948, barring an unexpected shift in 
voter sentiment before November. In 
addition to New York, these included 
States with large blocs of electoral votes 
such as Pennsylvania, with 35; Ohio, with 
25; Illinois, with 28; Michigan, with 19; 
New Jersey, with 16; Wisconsin, with 12; 
Minnesota, with 11, and Iowa, with 10. 

There is little comfort in these figures 
for President Truman, as of now. He 
finds himself running for President in 
the face of a combination of factors that 
will work against him. In addition to fac- 
ing a G.O.P. trend that has been gaining 
momentum in recent years, plus the com- 
plications of a third-party ticket, Mr. 
Truman also has a split within his own 
party to combat. This split, over the issue 
of civil rights, may cost him thousands of 
votes in Border States such as Kentucky, 
Virginia, Missouri and Tennessee. 

But the key to what looks like an al- 
most sure thing for Mr. Dewey is the big 
bloc of electoral votes from New York. 
Without these votes, Mr. Truman has 
very little chance of winning, and these 
votes seem safely in the bag for Mr. 
Dewey. 
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OUTLOOK FOR A NEW ‘BRAIN TRUST’ 


Reported from PHILADELPHIA and ALBANY 


A “Dewey Cabinet” already is 
taking shape. If he wins in No- 
vember, it means new faces, big 
changes in Washington in 1949. 

A new brain trust, now op- 
erating at Albany, will move into 
the White House. New men be- 
come important in Congress, too. 

Line-up of Republicans now 
being looked over gives signifi- 
cant clues to policies and person- 
alities of a Dewey regime. 


A brand-new set of faces:and per- 
sonalities will move into key Govern- 
ment jobs if the Dewey-Warren ticket 
wins the presidential election in No- 
vember. 

All through the top ranges of Govern- 
ment, there will be a turnover if Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey becomes President 
next January 20. Governor Earl Warren, 
as Vice President, will influence these 
changes, too. Cabinet jobs will go to 
new men. So will the No. 2 jobs in the 
big departments, when and if a political 
shift occurs. The White House will be 
peopled by new secretaries, new advi- 
sers, a new brain trust. Other officials, 
newly appointed and often having new 
viewpoints, will move into agencies and 
commissions as vacancies occur. 
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DEWEY TROUBLE SHOOTERS: JAMES: HAGERTY & 
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A change of Administration, after one 
party has held power for 16 years, can 
take on the shape of a revolution in 
personalities and attitudes. There will 
be a new party record to make. There 
will be a new set of party workers to 
reward. 

Clues to the kind of official family that 
will surround Mr. Dewey as President, if 
such a change occurs, already can be 
gleaned from a study of his record and 
the ties he made in his successful fight for 
the nomination. 

The inner circle of White House ad- 
visers, if Governor Dewey is elected, is 
expected to be made up largely of men 
in their 30s and 40s, men who have been 
closely associated with him in New York. 
Some will go into the Cabinet. Others are 
likely to show up in less conspicuous jobs. 
But, in or out of the Cabinet, these men 
are counted on now to form the real brain 
trust of a Dewey Administration. 

In politics, 44-year-old Herbert Brown- 
ell, Jr., is the “Jim Farley” of the Dewey 
staff. Mr. Brownell, probably as Chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, will be shaping the political person- 
ality of a Dewey Administration long be- 
fore the election. If precedent is followed 
he will be Postmaster General after a 
Republican victory. In Dewey Admin- 
istration he will have a big, frequently 
decisive, word in naming men to fill im- 
portant posts below Cabinet level. 

Mr. Brownell, a veteran of New York 
State politics, is a politician who differs 
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somewhat from the Jim Farley who set 
up the Roosevelt Administration. Mr. 
Brownell is a Phi Beta Kappa from the 
University of Nebraska, who went on to 
graduation from the Yale Law School. 
Thus he is qualified to advise on general 
policy as well as politics. 

For contacts with local politicians out 
over the country, Mr. Brownell will work 
with two other Dewey aides—J. 
Sprague, Republican National Commit- 
teeman from New York, and Edwin F. 
Jaeckle, former New York State Republi- 
can Chairman. These three, credited 
with doing the spade work for Governor 
Dewey’s nomination, will run the Repub- 
lican Party after January 20. 

In foreign affairs, John Foster Dulles, 
60, will have dominant influence in a 
Dewey Administration. Mr. Dulles, a 
New York lawyer, is certain to be Secre- 
tary of State if he chooses. Although his 
approach to the task will be different 
from that of Secretary of State George 
Marshall, there will be no big shift in 
over-all policy. 

Mr. Dulles has a record that goes back 
to the founding days of the League of 
Nations as a participant in international 
conferences. He knows, from years of 
personal experience, what it takes to 
negotiate with a Stalin or a Molotov. He 
is a strong advocate of keeping party poli- 
tics out of foreign affairs. Although he 
long has been Mr. Dewey’s adviser on 
international relations, he has worked 
closely with the State Department and 
with Senator Arthur Vandenberg, who 
will be the Administration’s foreign-pol- 
icy pilot in Congress if Mr. Dewey wins 
The Dulles-Vandenberg team will con- 
trol U.S. dealings with other countries. 

In domestic policy, Elliott V. Bell, 45, 
is certain to be one of the most influen- 
tial men of a Dewey brain trust. A for- 
mer financial writer for the New York 
Times, Mr. Bell has been Governo1 
Dewey’s “idea man” for years. Although 
he keeps in the background for the most 
part, he supplies much of the material 
for Dewey speeches, and his advice is 
sought, and frequently followed, on all 
sorts of policy decisions. 

Mr. Bell, now Superintendent of 
Banks in New York State, probably can 
be Secretary of the Treasury in a Dewey 
Cabinet if he wants the job. His views 
of banking and finance are generally 
considered sound by businessmen with 
whom he has come in contact. Ii Mr. 
Bell stays out of the Cabinet, the Treas- 
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ury post is most likely to go to some 
prominent banker such as Winthrop 
Aldrich, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank. 

In Congress, a Dewey Administration 
will find that its biggest need, at the 
outset, is to bring in men seasoned in the 
delicate job of working out a program 
between the White House and the Capi- 
tol. Governor Warren is a newcomer to 
Washington, as is Mr. Dewey. Neither 
has the background considered essential 
to keeping Congress on the Administra- 
tion track. 

Irving M. Ives, 52, Senator from New 
York, probably will take over a big part 
of this assignment. He is extremely close 
to Governor Dewey. He could have the 
job of Secretary of Labor, but he is much 
more likely to stay in the Senate in the 
role of a top Dewey man. Senator Ives, 
in Congress, will find himself listened to 
as a principal White House spokesman 
if Mr. Dewey wins. His position may be 
much like that occupied by James F. 
Byrnes in the formative days of the New 
Deal. 

Dewey men already are looking to 
Senator Ives because they realize that a 
strong congressional contact can be a 
decisive factor in the early stages of 
shaping a new Administration. 

The Dewey team, already set up and 
operating, includes other men not yet so 
well known to the country at large. But 
all of them will move into roles of major 
influence if a Dewey Administration 
takes over Washington. Their training 
shows how they can be expected to work: 

Paul E. Lockwood, 46, long has been 
amember of the Dewey brain trust. He 
is the Governor’s executive secretary and 
can be expected to hold the same job in 
Washington if the Republicans win. As 


No. 1 Secretary he will control White 


House appointments, decide who may 
and may not get in to see Mr. Dewey as 
President. Mr. Lockwood, a big, genial 
man, is a former trial lawyer who joined 
Mr. Dewey in the prosecution of New 
York racketeers in 1935. 

James C. Hagerty, 39, a former New 
York Times reporter, fits into the im- 
portant job of press secretary in a Dewey 
setup. That has been his job at Albany, 
and he is kept closely informed by Gov- 
emor Dewey on every development that 
might produce a public reaction. Mr. 
Hagerty has been close to Mr. Dewey 
since the latter was district attorney in 
New York City. However, unlike Ste- 
phen Early of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, and Charles G. Ross, of the Truman 
Administration, he has no experience as 
2 Washington newspaperman. 

Other New Yorkers will work closely 
with Mr. Dewey if he moves into the 
White House next year. John E. Burton, 
40, now Governor Dewey’s Director of 
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. . . JOHN BURTON 


the Budget, is considered a likely choice 
for director of the U.S. Budget Bureau. 
Alger B. Chapman, 44, who resigned in 
1946 as New York Commissioner of Tax- 
ation, still is regarded as close to Mr. 
Dewey as a financial adviser. Robert 
Moses, 59, veteran park and planning ex- 
pert, is being mentioned to head the 
Federal Works Agency. 

Members of this inner circle are ex- 
pected to operate as a general board of 
strategy for a Dewey Administration, 
whether or not they take on top-level 
jobs in Washington. They will step into 
the spots now occupied by the small 
group of men around President Truman. 
Since none of the Dewey team has ever 
been directly involved in Washington 
affairs, the group will bring a completely 


fresh viewpoint to White House councils. . 
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The Philadelphia story will be im- 
portant in the shaping of a Dewey Ad- 
ministration. Those who were for the 
New Yorker “before Philadelphia” will 
get priority for many important posts. 
But those who opposed a Dewey nomina- 
tion will not be frozen out. The Dewey 
forces, with an eye on a second term, 
already are at work trying to unite the 
Republican factions into one big family. 

Edward Martin, 68, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania who gave the Dewey band 
wagon the first big shove at the Conven- 
tion, already is being discussed as a 
possible choice for Secretary of National 
Defense. So is Senator Harry P. Cain, of 
Washington. 

Clifford Hope, 55, of Kansas, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, probably can have first call on the 


post of Secretary of Agriculture in , 
Dewey Administration. If Mr. Dewey 
decides not to go West for this job, the 
Cabinet position is likely to be offered to 
William I. Myers, former Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration and noy 
a dean at Cornell University in New 
York. 

Homer Ferguson, the junior Senator 
from Michigan, is being looked over as 
possible Attorney General under M; 
Dewey. Senator Ferguson did not pla 
an active part in the pre-Conventio 
campaign. But his record as a prosecutor, 
a judge and an investigator in Congress 
has added to his party stature. His ap. 
pointment, also, would be a nod to Mr 
Dewey’s home State of Michigan. 

Wayne Morse, 47, Senator from Ore. 
gon, may be offered the job of Secreta 
of Interior. The way things stand, how. 
ever, he probably would turn it dow 
and stay in Congress. Morse was neutral 
in the pre-Convention campaign. 

Eugene D. Millikin, 57, Senator from 
Colorado, was a Taft supporter before 
Philadelphia, but he also is being men- 
tioned as a possibility for Secretary of 
the Interior or some other important job 
It is more probable, however, that he, 
too, will continue in the Senate rather 
than move into a new Administration. 

Harold E. Stassen, 41, probably wil 
show up with an influential voice in a 
new Administration, even though he op 
posed Governor Dewey’s nomination u- 
til the last. Mr. Stassen has a substantial 
following, particularly in the Midwest, 
and he and Mr. Dewey are not as far 
apart as the pre-Convention campaigi 
made it appear. He is not a likely Cabinet 
choice, however, at this juncture. 

Paul G. Hoffman, 57, the automobik 
maker whom President Truman chose t 
administer the Marshall Plan, has bee 
suggested as a Dewey choice for Secre 
tary of Commerce, although he probably 
can stay in his present job if he prefers 

Milton Eisenhower, 49, brother 0 
General of the Army Dwight Eisenhower 
and president of Kansas State College, 
may be brought into a Dewey Adminis 
tration. There is some talk now of put 
ting him in charge of a new Cabinet De 
partment of Health and Education. Hi 
appointment would please liberals, ant 
bring the Eisenhower name into the 0! 
ficial family. 

The “house cleaning” in Washing 
ton promised by the New Yorker wil 
have the twin objectives of moving the 
Democrats out of Washington and hed: 
ing the wounds of various Republicat 
factions. The result will be that, in the 
event of a Dewey victory, new men wit 
new ideas will take over the running 
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Free Care for Britons: 
Birth-to-Death Security 


Reported from LONDON 


“Cradle to grave’ public care 
starts now in Great Britain. 

lt means Government-paid 
doctor bills, hospital treatment, 
jobless benefits, old-age pen- 
sions, funeral expenses. 

Cost per person is three times 
that of U.S. Social Security. 
Workers, employers have to put 
up more cash. But the program 
still cannot pay its own way 
without dipping into the Treasury. 


Britain’s $3,000,000,000 “cradle to 
grave” social-security program—prom- 
ising everybody everything from ma- 
tenity care to death benefits at 
Government expense—now goes into 
operation. After July 5, all Britons will 
be eligible for the following: 

Doctor’s care, without doctor’s bills, is 
to be available to everyone as often as 
needed. 

Hospitalization, surgery and specialist 
consultations also are to be provided with- 
out charge. 

Drugs are to be provided at Govern- 
ment expense. So are eyeglasses, hearing 
aids, artificial limbs and other appliances. 

Dental treatment is promised as well. 
False teeth will be provided free. 

Sick benefits to workers will bring 
$5.20 a week to a single man, $9.90 to a 
married couple with one child. Benefits 
ae limited to one year at first, later may 
be drawn indefinitely. 

Maternity allowances and _ grants 
totaling $109.60 will be paid to employed 
inothers. Unemployed mothers will get 
$32 after the birth of each child. 

Unemployment benefits will be paid 
lor 30 weeks in one stretch and may be 
extended longer, if no work is available. 
Single men will get $5.20 a week. Mar- 
ied men will get an added $3.20 for 
their wives, $1.50 for the first child. 

Children’s allowances of $1 a week 
will be paid for each child after the first, 
whether the child’s father is working or 
hot, 

Industrial injury is to bring payments 
{$11 a week for 26 weeks for single men 
aid Women, more for married couples. 
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Old-age pensions are to be $5.20 a 
week after the age of 65 for men and 60 
for women. Those who work five years 
beyond retirement age get $7.20 a week 
even if they still continue in their jobs 
afterward. 

Death grants of $80 will be paid to 
cover funeral expenses. Special payments 
also will be made to widows and orphans. 

Cost of the program is to approach 
$300,000,000 a year, twice as much as 
previous social security and three times 
what the U.S. spends per capita. Britain 
can afford it, despite a shortage of U. S. 
dollars, because social-security spending 
will be done in pounds sterling, of which 
the Government has a budget surplus. 

Compulsory contributions to the in- 
surance fund by wage earners, employers 
and the self-employed will cover about 
one half of the cost. A workingman will 
pay about $1 a week, his employer about 
85 cents. The Government will contribute 
almost an equal sum out of general tax 
revenue. Coverage will be granted with- 
out payment to housewives, children and 
retired persons. 

Net effect will be an increase in pur- 
chasing power of Britain’s people, since 
benefits paid out will be larger than con- 
tributions paid in. One result will be to 
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THE YOUNG PATIENT 


. .. from John Bull—a lifelong prescription 


intensify inflationary pressures in prices 
and Government controls. 

Other problems also confront Brit- 
ain’s Labor Government in its efforts to 
carry out the vast program. 

Physicians who are earning top in- 
comes do not like the medical plan. About 
one third of the country’s general prac- 
titioners have refused to sign up for public 
service. As a result, some patients may 
find they have to wait for services; others 
may find doctors using assembly-line 
techniques. But patients who are dis- 
pleased may change doctors at will or visit 
private physicians, if they can afford it. 

Payment by the Government to doctors 
will be in a part-salary part-fee basis or 


entirely on a fee basis, as the doctor chooses. 


Public doctors may serve part time, if 
they wish, and practice privately as well. 
Full-time doctors in the public service 
will be able to earn upwards of $13,000 
a year. 

Dentists are more opposed to the plan 
than physicians. Few are signing up for 
public service. Full dental service for 
everyone, as a result, is a long way off. 
Meanwhile, special clinics will give pri- 
ority to expectant mothers and children. 

Hospital facilities also are inade- 
quate. Beds are scarce and there is a 
shortage of 40,000 nurses. Building diffi- 
culties are postponing the establishment 
of clinics where group medicine is to be 
practiced by teams of doctors. London, 
for example, has only 10 clinics, as 
against a need for 162. 

The shortages of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, clinics and hospitals have led to 
proposals that the medical plan be post- 
poned. But the Government argues that 

postponement would not end 


j the shortages, but would 
if merely continue the present 
jf “rationing” of medical serv- 
+f ices by ability to pay rather 


than by need. 

Employers are to be hit 
hard by the new, .increased 
scale of contributions. An em- 
ployer of 300 persons will 
have to contribute an extra 
$4,000 a year, although off- 
cial ceilings limit the selling 
prices of his products. A na- 
tion-wide merchandising 
chain emploving 36,000 has 

' found that it will have to put 
* up $1,300,000 annually as 
against $1,000,000 heretofore. 
Ordinary Britons, how- 
= sever, are to benefit. As a mat- 
|. ter of right, regardless of their 
savings or property holdings, 
all are to be assured medical 
treatment and a minimum in- 
come in the event of sickness, 
unemployment, industrial in- 
jury, disability or old age. 
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CONGRESS: REAL ELECTION ISSUE 


Ending of Wartime Controls as Basic Dispute 


Record of 80th Congress is real 
Republican platform in the elec- 
tion. Thomas E. Dewey will stand 
or fall on that record. 

This first Republican Congress 
since 1931 cut the country loose 
from wartime controls. Demo- 
cratic Administration asked for 
peacetime controls, more Gov- 
ernment services. 

Voters will decide, next No- 
vember, which record they like 
best. 


The record upon which Republi- 
cans will need to run in 1948.is the 
record made by the 80th Congress. 
This was the first Republican-con- 
trolled Congress since 1931. 

Thomas E. Dewey, as the Republican 
nominee, will stand upon the record of 
Congress in seeking votes. Republican 
candidates for Senate and House will 
have that record to brag about or to de- 
fend. The record itself provides the real 
Republican platform in the form of laws 
written or ideas for laws rejected. 

Campaigning to come, by Mr. Dewey 
and President Truman, will revolve in 
important part around the issues that 
Congress settled or did not settle in the 
years 1947 and 1948. 

What Congress did in its two-year 
term, basically, was to cut the country 
loose from wartime controls and to set it 
on a postwar course with a minimum of 
Government guidance or regulation. In- 
lation was given its head, with prices and 
wages and production largely left free to 
seek their own levels. 

Rent control was continued in modi- 
fied form, but credit control, price con- 
trol, rationing, allocations were permitted 
to remain dead despite White House 
pressure for their revival. Power to seize 
plants or mines was revived in limited 
form, as part of the draft act, but very 
limited use is expected. 

Labor unions had standards of con- 
duct imposed upon them by this Repub- 
lican Congress. To impose those stand- 
ards, Congress was forced to override a 
White House veto. The right to strike 
now is limited a little, secondary boycotts 
are outlawed, union leaders must sign 
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non-Communist affidavits to get Govern- 
ment protection of their rights. 

Employers were guaranteed the right 
to talk to their workers on labor issues, 
were given the right to bring charges of 
unfair tactics against unions before the 
Labor Board, were given the right to sue 
unions for damages. 

Spending was raised to new peace- 
time highs. Congress opened the way to 
expenditure of $78,500,000,000 in the 
two fiscal years for which it appropriated 
money. Spending on that scale is more 
than four times the rate of New Deal 
years. 

Armed services were unified into a 
Department of National Defense, after 
the Air Force was given an independent 
status. 

Military spending then was elevated 
to a peacetime high, with provision made 
for outlays of more than $13,000,000,- 
000 in the year ahead to support armed 
forces of 1,798,000 men. A draft act 


Record of 


was voted to assure enough men to {ij 
the ranks of the Army. 

Aid for the outside world was vote 
on a large scale. For the year «head 
Congress provided more than $7,000. 
000,000 in aid. For the year now end. 
ing, Congress had provided aroun 
$5,000,000,000. Both parties united i 
voting this aid within the framework ¢ 
a formal program that is scheduled t 
last four years. 

Veterans, too, were given liberal trey 
ment. Terminal-leave bonds were mak 
payable. Payments were increased t 
veterans in school and veterans training 
on the job. Pensions were raised fo 
widows, orphans. 

Taxes, at the same time, were r 
duced. Taxes on corporations had bee 
reduced through repeal of the excess 
profits tax in the 79th Congress, whic! 
was under Democratic control. The Re 
publican Congress had to override : 
White Houses veto to cut taxes on indi 
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price support 


cards 






Imposed standards of conduct on un- 


Approved spending of $78,500,000,000 
Cut individuals’ taxes $4,800,000,000 
Approved billions for foreign aid 


Revived the draft for military service 
Unified military services, creating sep- 


Accepted co permanent plan for farm 
Raised postal rates; created air postal 


Opened the door to 205,000 DP’s 

Froze taxes for old-age insurance 
Extended President's tariff-cut power 
Raised pay of 1,330,000 U.S. employes 
Threw out portal-to-portal pay claims 
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vidual incomes by more than $4,800,- 
000,000 annually, effective on 1948 in- 
comes. 

A budget balance, even s0, 
promised, 

Farmers got from Congress assurance 
that their level of prices would be sup- 
ported at 90 per cent of “parity” for many 
commodities for the 1948 and 1949 crops. 
Farmers, too, were provided with a long- 
range farm program, including a sched- 
ule of price supports that applies after the 
present program expires. (See page 24.) 

Government workers got pay in- 
creases. 

Immigration bars were lowered to let 
in 205,000 displaced persons from Eu- 
rope. That total of displaced persons can 
enter the country during the two years 
starting July 1. 

In other actions, postal rates were 
raised, pay-roll taxes to support old-age 
insurance were frozen at 1 per cent, bil- 
lions in union claims to portal-to-portal 
pay were thrown out, White House 
power to reduce tariffs was extended 
another year. 

That, in a nutshell, is the record of 
positive action taken by a Congress un- 
der Republican control. It is the record 
upon which Republican members of Con- 
gress will stand for re-election and the 


was 


record which Mr. Dewey will be called 
upon to defend and to praise. 

It is the other side of the record, how- 
ever, that is to come under Democratic 
attack. This is the tally sheet of things 
that Congress did not do. Mr. Truman in- 
sists that this side of the record classes 
the Republican Congress as among the 
worst, not the best, of Congresses. 

What Congress balked at was en- 
actment of a program of peacetime con- 
trols and an expansion of Government 
services in a number Of fields. 

Universal military training was de- 
feated. 

Public housing and slum clearance 
passed the Senate, was killed in the 
House. Failure to act on housing meant 
that builders lost Title 6 of the Housing 
Act, which permitted the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to insure mortgages 
up to 90 per cent of the cost of a rental 
project. Building restrictions were al- 
lowed to expire without renewal. 

Aid to education was stopped in the 
House after passing the Senate. Senate’s 
plan, if accepted, would have given pub- 
lic schools $300,000,000 a year in federal 
money. This was not a party-line measure. 
Opposition came from private and paro- 
chial-school sources, rather than Demo- 
cratic or Republican affiliation. 



































































WHAT CONGRESS BALKED AT 


Continued 
housing 


Universal military training 


Public housing and slum clearance 


Federal aid to education 


Health insurance and broader old-age 
insurance 


Price control, rationing revival 
Higher minimum wages 
Civil-rights guarantees by federal law 
Oleomargarine-tax repeal 

Curbs on Communists 

Technical changes in tax laws 

St. Lawrence Waterway 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
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Minimum-wage rate was left at 40 
cents an hour. Democratic Administra- 
tion requested a change to a 75-cent 
minimum. 

Health insurance and proposals for 
broadened Social Security were passed 
over. President Truman’s recent attacks 
on Congress placed special emphasis on 
this part of the 80th Congress’s record. 

Civil-rights guarantees by federal law 
were proposed by both Democrats and 
Republicans, defeated mainly by Southern 
Democrats’ efforts. Soldiers’ right to vote 
without paying poll tax, in absentee vot- 
ing, was extended. 

Oleomargarine-tax repeal, pushed 
through the House despite intense tarm- 
bloc opposition, was lost in the last- 
minute rush in the Senate. Fight on this 
measure crossed party lines, too. 

Curbs on Communists did not get ap- 
proval. 

Tax-law changes, making 80 tech- 
nical revisions, passed the House. The 
Senate, by mutual consent of both par- 
ties, put the measure off until 1949 
rather than act on it hastily. 

St. Lawrence Waterway, a perennial 
issue, failed of enactment again. 

Alaska and Hawaii Statehood was 
supported by both parties, but approval 
was not forthcoming. Republican plat- 
form written at Philadelphia favors State- 
hood for these territories “eventually.” 

Tidelands title, key to development 
of oil-rich marginal land along the 
coasts, was not transferred to the States. 
A bill to do this, vetoed once by President 
Truman, was lost in the rush to adjourn. 

Mining subsidy, offering domestic 
producers around $60,000,000 a year, 
failed to pass. A bill for a National Science 
Foundation was not revived after the Pres- 
ident refused one plan approved by Con- 
gress. Nominations of hundreds of in- 
dividuals for important jobs on boards 
and commissions were held up by the 
Republican Congress, so a Republican 
President, if elected, can choose appoint- 
ees from his own party. 

All measures passed over will have to 
be started from scratch in the 81st Con- 
gress, convening in January, 1949, unless 
the 80th Congress is recalled before then. 

The campaign ahead, in the gen- 
eral election, will be fought around these 
issues that Congress acted upon, or 
avoided. What Congress did, and didn’t 
do, as outlined above, will provide the 
main supply of political ammunition for 
both Democrats and Republicans. No big 
new issues are seen on the horizon at this 
time. 

For better or worse, depending on a 
candidate’s views and interpretations, the 
80th Congress’s record is on the books. 
That record is to figure very largely in the 
decision voters will make at the polls 
next November. 
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ete OF THE 80TH CONGRESS, just 


adjourned, totals about 895 laws. 


« 
That is not a record, but it measures ; 
up to the average of recent years. ongressiona ecor 

The production scores of the 11 9m ' ¢ 
Congresses since 1926 have fluctuated \ 
widely, as the Pictogram shows. The 
record shown here excludes private 
laws for relief of individuals. 

Before the New Deal, the 70th 
Congress set a record that still stands. 
That last Congress of the Coolidge 
Administration put 1,145 public laws 
on the books in 1927 and 1928. Tend- 
ency of Congress in those days was to 
deal with problems one at a time, to 
avoid giving the President broad grants 
of power and discretion. Result was a 
large number of laws, each with a 
narrow application. 

The 71st Congress passed 1,009 pub- 
lic laws during 1929 and 1930, almost 
equaling the record. This was the 
start of depression, but Congress made 
no move to turn its powers over to the 
Executive. President Hoover asked for 
and got specific measures to handle 
particular problems. 

The 72nd Congress passed only 516 
public laws, little more than half as 
many as the 71st. A Democratic ma- 
jority balked at President Hoover’s 
emergency proposals in the 1931 ses- 
sion, but enacted many of his pro- 
grams just before he left office. 

The New Deal Congress that met in 
1933 also had a small output—540 pub- 
lic laws—but the reason was different. 
Under the New Deal, the tendency 
was to use a broad sweep. The 78rd 
Congress, in 1933-34, gave President 
Roosevelt unprecedented authority to 
deal with the depression crisis. 

World War Il was largely respon- 
sible for the number of laws—1,005— 
enacted by the 76th Congress, which 
met first in 1939. With war controls on 
the books, Congress settled down to 
provide funds for fighting the war. 
The Congress of 1945 and 1946—the 
79th—enacted 733 public laws, de- 
voted much of its work to cleaning 
up after war. 

The 80th Congress brought a swing 
back to the pre-New Deal approach. 
In passing about 895 laws, it tended 
to deal with problems one at a time, 
rejected omnibus bills that would have 
given the President wide authority. 

This approach is likely to continue. 
Prospect, thus, is that coming Con- 
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Impact of Last-Minute Legislation 


Important Laws for Factory, Farm, Public 


Almost all citizens will be af- 
fected one way or another by ac- 
tions of the 80th Congress in its 
closing moments. 

Industry draft was attached to 
the man-power draft law. 

Long-term farm program was 
added to the price-support bill. 

Postal rates were raised for a 
number of mail services. 

Home financing is to return 
largely to prewar mortgage 
terms. 


Almost everybody is to be affected 
in one way or another by actions that 
Congress took just before adjourning. 
Many of these acts of Congress went 
unnoticed as interest shifted from new 
laws to party politics. 

The draft law got attention. Yet few 
businessmen realized that Congress added 
a draft for industry to the draft for indi- 
viduals. In its closing hours, Congress 
wrote into law a program for long-term 
aid to farmers, a program that sometime 
will affect food prices. Postal rates, of 
concern to all, will be higher next Janu- 
ary 1 for many types of mail service. The 
official housing program was changed at 
the last minute. 

Drafting of young men is scheduled 
to start September 21. The draft will start 
slowly and will not take large numbers of 
youths all of a sudden. The youth draft 
follows the form previously outlined in 
U.S. News & World Report. More details 
about it are given on page 45. 

Plant seizure, the industry draft, is 
something different, which most people 
had not been aware of. A draft provision 
affecting industry had been in the draft 
bill all along, but now is law. At the last 
minute, Congress added a_ surprise 
wrinkle affecting the steel industry. 

Under terms of the industry-draft pro- 
vision: 

Defense orders may be placed with 
any plant able to fill them. After orders 
are placed, plants must give them priority 
and must deliver on time, if the President, 
advised by the National Security Re- 
sources Board, says the goods are needed 
for national security. 

Seizure can follow if a firm refuses to 


accept a defense order or fails to deliver — 
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goods on time. A strike presumably could 
provide an excuse for plant seizure. 

Steel industry is cited particularly as 
being obliged to accept defense orders 
and to provide steel for plants that have 
defense orders. 

Compulsory allocation of steel for 
defense is authorized in the draft law, 
but is not expected to be applied. 

Small business is cited in the law as 
entitled to a “fair share” of defense orders, 








provided to June 30, 1950, for so-called 
basic commodities—cotton, wheat, com, 
tobacco, rice and peanuts. 

Long-range program contains a more 
flexible support formula, with _ parity 
prices based on a 10-year average for the 
years just before the support price is set, 
A stopgap formula, modifying the 1909. 
14 base, also is provided as an alterna- 
tive to smooth the shift from one parity. 
price base to another. 
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FOR FARMERS: 
A more flexible price-support formula 


and steel companies apparently will be 
required to supply the steel needed to fill 
the orders, 

As written, seizure powers are far 
reaching and could be drastic, but they 
are not likely to be applied very broadly, 
if at all. A further analysis of these con- 
trols is given on page 47. 

Farmers are assured of price support 
for two more years on the present basis 
and are promised a long-range support 
program to take effect Jan. 1, 1950. 

Price supports for the next two crop 
years commit the Government to keep 
most farm-commodity prices at 90 per 
cent of “parity.” Parity is a price that 
will provide farmers with the purchasing 
power enjoyed in a favorable base period 
—usually 1909 to 1914. Supports are 





Future support prices, under the 
long-range program, may vary from # 
per cent to 60 per cent of the new parity 
figure, depending upon the estimated 
supply of crops for the support year. 

Control programs also are to be pat 
of price guarantees. To get the prices it 
the support program, farmers must 
operate in production controls, market 
ing agreements or conservation practices 
outlined by the Federal Government. 

Commodity Credit Corp. is continued 
as the buying and selling agency for the 
Government farm program. CCC is made 
a permanent agency under federal chat 
ter and given independent status in the 
Department of Agriculture. In_ selling 
farm surpluses, the agency is prevented 
from selling below a price that is midw4} 
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FOR POSTAL CUSTOMERS: 


A more expensive means of communication 


between the support and the parity price. 

The farm program can be changed by 
the next Congress, but the Republican 
Party is committed to the priaciple of 
giving some Government guarantees to 
prices of farm commodities. 

Postal rates for some important mail 
services are to be higher on Jan. 1, 1949. 

Air-mail rates are to go from 5 cents 
an ounce to 6 cents an ounce. Air-mal 
postal cards and post cards, however, can 
be sent for 4 cents. 

Special-delivery rates rise from 13 
cents to 15 cents fof mail not over 2 
pounds in weight. 

Money-order fee 
10 cents to 35 cents 


are to range from 
nstead of the pres- 


ent 6 cents to 22 cents, and registered- 
mail rates are to range from 25 cents to 
$1.50, in contrast to the present range of 
20 cents to $1.35. 

Third-class mail is increased % cent 
an ounce for the first two ounces, from 
1% cents to 2 cents. Each additional ounce 
is to cost 1 cent for most types of third- 
class mail. 

Parcel-post rates are to go up about 
28 per cent. The book rate will be 8 cents 
for the first pound and 4 cents for each 
additional pound, in contrast to present 
rates of 4 cents for the first pound and 3 
cents for each additional. 

First-class mail rate, the class usually 


used for: letters, is to remain at 3 cents 





FOR BUILDERS: 
A more traditional method of financing 
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an ounce. Second-class mail, used to 
carry newspapers and magazines, also 
remains unchanged. 

The increased mail rates are expected 
to add $124,225,000 a year to Post Office 
revenues. They were approved to defray 
in part increases voted in salaries of 
postal workers and other Government 
workers. 

Housing is left pretty much to private 
enterprise in the last-minute law adopted 
by Congress. 

Veterans’ mortgages, insured by the 
Veterans’ Administration, are to be pro- 
vided with a secondary market by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. This means 
that holders of GI mortgages can sell 
them to an RFC subsidiary—the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. 

The secondary market, however, ap- 
plies only to mortgages insured afte: 
April 20, 1948. No mortgage may be 
purchased by RFC where the original 
principal exceeds $10,000, and no bank 
or other lending institution may dispose 
of more than 25 per cent of the GI mort- 
gages it holds. The RFC is authorized to 
buy up to $800,000,000 of insured GI 
mortgages. 

Co-operative housing projects for 
veteran’ also are made eligible for loans 
covering 95 per cent of the cost. 

That is about the extent of the housing 
program as it was whittled down at the 
closing session cf Coneress. 

Title 6 of the Housing Act, ‘the provi- 
sion that permitted loans of 90 per cent of 
current cost, was allowed to expire. Build- 
ers groups estimate that this expiration 
may mean that 100,000 fewer houses will 
be built this vear. 

Public-housing projects, which were 
authorized in the original Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Housing bill, were not approved. 

Slum-clearance aid by the Federal 
Government also was killed. 

Home _ construction for the months 
ahead will have to be financed by more 
traditional methods. Title 2 of the Hous- 
ing Act remains in effect. This provision 
makes Federal Housing Administration 
loans available to builders and to home 
buyers. Under Title 2, loans are limited 
to 80 per cent of appraised value of the 
project. Appraisals under Title 2 
stricter than in Title 6. 

Effect of these financing terms will be 
that both builders and buyers of homes 
will have to make larger down payments. 
Financing for the remainder of the year 
will return to prewar standards. 

Net effect of these actions is likely to 
mean continued pressure on_ business 
costs. Construction industry will have to 
use more of its own money, less borrowed 
money. Higher postal rates will boost 
mailing costs for many businesses. Food 
prices are to get federal aid. Voluntary 
steel allocations may be a bit tighter. 


are 
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WEST GERMANY: BIRTH OF NATION 


Two worlds are set up. Ger- 
many is split into two nations, 
one backed by Russia, one backed 
by U. S., Britain, France. 

New currency is first step to 
creating a new country in West- 
ern Europe. Next will come a 
government, of and for Germans. 

Build-up of Western zones is to 
cost U. S. $1,000,000,000 a year. 
Idea is to get Germany working 
for European recovery. 


West Germany, a country of 45,- 
000,000 Germans created by the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France, is starting to take shape as a 
nation. 

Efforts to treat Germany as a whole 
are shelved, perhaps indefinitely. Deci- 
sions now made by the Western powers 
are setting up a new Germany, minus 
the portion occupied by Russia. By the 
spring of 1949 the greater part of post- 
war Germany will be united under a 
German Government. 

On the development of this new Ger- 
many rests the recovery of Western Eu- 
ropean countries, all more or less de- 
pendent on German coal, coke and steel. 
The U. S. is pumping more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year into West Germany, but 
the future of the country depends largely 
on the efforts of Germans themselves. 

The new Germany of the West still 
is torn by differences among the three 
occupying powers. France is going along 
with the scheme only reluctantly, fearful 
of a revived Germany. Britain wants the 
Germans to nationalize their basic indus- 
tries. The U.S. prefers to encourage 
private enterprise in Germany. But the 
three are working together, postponing 
such decisions, to get West Germany go- 
ing economically. 

Productive wealth of West Germany, 
as shown on the accompanying map and 
chart, is potentially great. Output of 
the Ruhr, industrial heart of Europe, is 
under international control, but its pro- 
duction of steel, coke and coal will help 
West Germany also. West Germany 
covers 76 per cent of the land left to Ger- 
many after World War II. Remainder of 
Germany, containing 26 per cent of the 
total population, is held by Soviet Russia. 
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Reported from FRANKFURT 


West Germans are confident that even- 
tually they will be better off than East 
Germans under Russian rule, but now 
they are thinking of today, not tomorrow. 

Currency reform, now in progress, is 
the first step in setting up West Germany. 
U.S., Britain and France are engaged in 
substituting new money, printed in the 
U.S., for the old reichsmark, inflated 
first by the Nazis and later by the oc- 
cupving powers. Within a week the Rus- 
sians took a similar step, fearing that 
their Eastern zone would be flooded with 
worthless old marks from West Germany. 

Berlin, as a result, became the scene 
of a “battle of currencies.” The old Ger- 
man capital, an island in the Soviet zone, 
is divided into four sectors managed 
separately by the four powers. Russia re- 
fused to let Berliners accept West Ger- 


The Resources & Potential of. 


man currency. The Western powers re- 
fused to accept East German money as 
the only currency for Berlin. Russia used 
the currency deadlock as an excuse for 
further efforts to force the U.S., Britain 
and France out of Berlin. 

In West Germany proper however the 
first measures of currency reform 
having the desired effect. Everybody. in 
Western Germany could get only 4() 
marks in new money in exchange for old 
bills at first. Overnight money be came 
short and goods became plentiful. About 
30 per cent of German production. has 
been going into hiding over the las: 1s 
months, but now these goods are coming 
out for sale. Hoarders need the mui 
But buyers are wary because the ney 
money is scarce. Wage earners, paid in 
new marks, have most of the money 
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Population 
45,398,000 





Coal Production 
310,700,000 Tons 


(Industrial figures represent potential annual output, based on 1936 levels) 
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. Area 


95,800 Sq. Miles 





Steel Production 
17,880,000 Tons 





Farm Land 


21,760,000 Acres 





Electric Power 


36,120,000 Kw-Hours 
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Eventually new marks may be _ issued 
against old marks at about 1 to 10. 
‘Adjustment of taxes, prices, wages 
to the new mark, establishing a balance 
on which West Germany can get its pro- 
duction going, is the second step. 

Tax plan, approved by the authorities 
of all three zones of occupation in West 
Germany, cuts income taxes by about one 
third and property taxes by about 40 per 
cent. Corporation taxes, which ranged 
from 30 to 65 per cent, are set at a flat 
50 per cent of profits. 

Prices, official prices, are frozen at 
about the level set by the Nazis in war- 
time, up only 27 per cent from the pre- 
war average. As the currency reform 
develops, both prices and wages may be 
permitted to rise higher. Eventual aim 
is to bring German prices into line with 
world prices. 

A sharp increase in production, not 
only for the dollar-earning exports but 
also for the domestic market, is the third 
step. When the present supply of 
hoarded goods is exhausted, it will be up 
to the Germans themselves to produce 
more goods for their own use or to get 


more goods by exchanging what they 
make for goods made abroad. U. S. dollar 
aid through the European Recovery Pro- 
gram will help, but the program is de- 
signed primarily to enable Germans them- 
selves to boost industrial production by 
hard work. 

At this stage in West Germany’s eco- 
nomic development, U. S. private capital 
is likely to play a considerable part. 
American businessmen with dollars to in- 
vest are already in Germany, watching 
for opportunities for new business. Brit- 
ain, though practicing socialism at home, 
is not opposed to U.S. private invest- 
ments that will help to get West Germany 
going as an aid to the rest of Europe. 
France, promised a greater share of Ruhr 
coal and coke as output increases, is not 
likely to break out of the West German 
plan, is satisfied that adequate steps are 
taken to guard against a revival of German 
military power. 

A German Government, which now 
exists only on paper, is to be a confedera- 
tion of the German states of the West. 
Powers given to the central Government, 
which will have its seat in Frankfurt, are 


.A Self-Governing West Germany 
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still to be determined. But the machinery 
that is to set up the Government is al- 
ready in operation. 

The parliaments and governments of 
the German states of the West, which 
are eight in number, and the free city- 
states of Hamburg and Bremen,.are to 
send representatives to a Constituent As- 
sembly in September. The constitution 
approved by this Assembly is to be sub- 
mitted first to the Military Governors 
and then to the people of West Germany. 
The country then will get its first all- 
German Government. 

What Germans can do for them- 
selves and for the rest of Europe unden 
this plan is limited by the fact that top 
power remains in the hands of the Mili- 
tary Governors of West Germany. The 
U.S., Britain and France have no in- 
tention of pulling their troops out of 
West Germany for many years to come. 
Within these limits, Germans are going 
to get more to say about the management 
of their own affairs. In return, they are 
expected to take the responsibility for 
achieving new levels of government effi- 
ciency and production. 

Police power, in the sense of prevent- 
ing crime, directing traffic and keeping 
order, is left to the individual German 
states. The Federal Government will have 
no army. U. S., British and French troops 
will be used to meet major threats to 
public order such as strikes or riots. 

Power of taxation also rests with the 
individual German states. Federal Gov- 
ernment will have little, if any, tax 
power, but will operate mainly on con- 
tributions from the states. 

Economic power, however, is likely to 
be shifted rapidly to the Germans. Ger- 
man businessmen, supported by American 
businessmen who are advising the U. S. 
Military Government, complain that the 
German economy is floundering about in 
a morass of red tape that can be cut only 
by giving more freedom to German enter- 
prise. 

Raw materials available to West Ger- 
many have been allocated by the individ- 
ual state governments to industries in 
each area. Plan now is to let the individ- 
ual German states set up general plans 
for industry, but to give the German in- 
dustrial associations the job of allocating 
raw materials among their members in 
accordance with these plans. 

Target set for West Germany by the 
Western powers is production of enough 
goods for home consumption and for ex- 
port to pay the new nation’s own way 
while contributing to European recovery. 
But West Germany will be dependent on 
U.S. dollar aid for many years to come. 
Best that the Western powers can hope to 
get out of the new Germany is more of the 
coal, coke and steel on which recovery of 
the rest of Europe depends. 
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Peace and Prosperity in the Mines 


Reported from PITTSBURGH and UNIONTOWN, PA.; FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Contented coal miners, wary 
of strikes, are the big factor be- 
hind a John L. Lewis peace settle- 
ment with coal operators. 

Miners, more prosperous than 
ever before, want a stretch of un- 
interrupted work so they can 
cash in on high wages. 

Conservative sentiment in coal 
fields prompted Mr. Lewis to 
switch bargaining tactics, to 
speak more softly than in the 
past. 


John L. Lewis, in his plans for the 
future, has had to reckon with a grow- 
ing desire among his miners for peace, 
rather than strikes. Miners used to be 
militant. They are more prosperous 
now and not so ready to fight. 

In his dealings with the coal-mine own- 
ers, Mr, Lewis has had to take this new 
attitude into account. For the first time 
in years, real bargaining over wage de- 
mands and other issues has taken place 
between the United Mine Workers and 
the coal operators. The influence forcing 
a change in Mr. Lewis’s tactics is a clearly 
evident, widespread feeling among miners 
that the time for strikes is past. 

Miners and their families all through 
the mining country are inclined to regard 
any grievances still left as too unimpor- 
tant to justify strikes at this time. Pay is 
high, and the new contract sends rates 
higher. (See page 50.) Hours are short, 
working conditions good. A pension plan 
is approved for disabled er retired miners. 
The average miner no longer feels like an 
outcast or forgotten man. Instead, he 
knows he is up among the aristocrats 
of labor, in the rate and amount of 
his pay. 

What miners want, as they told it 
to a member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report, is to hold on 
to their gains. They prefer to take as few 
risks as possible for a while. Mr. Lewis 
has been able to show only losses the last 
two times he refused agreements and de- 
fied the Government. 

A $1,400,000 fine against the union 
still is pending, after Mr. Lewis defied a 
court order last spring. Mr, Lewis himself 
is subject to a similar fine of $20,000.. 
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That strike lasted four weeks and at the 
end Mr. Lewis accepted terms less tavor- 
able than the terms he rejected earlier in 
the year. In an earlier strike, when Mr. 
Lewis disobeyed a court injunction, the 
union paid a $700,000 fine, and Mr. 
Lewis paid $10,000. There was no gain 
to show for the money, in either case. 
These fines seemed a warning, to many 
miners, that the cost of a new. strike 
would be too high. Possible gains ap- 
peared too small to make the risk of 
losses worthwhile. Mr. Lewis has known 
that the fines, and the wage loss of around 
$300 a man last spring, are a constant 





Satan of fan 
END OF THE WORKDAY 
. . at week’s end—a fatter envelope 


topic of discussion in front of company 
stores or in local beer gardens. 

Change in miners’ outlook, how- 
ever, appears to flow most directly from 
their new prosperity. A trip through the 
coal fields shows that miners feel they are 
too well off now to undertake strikes as 
readily as in the past. 

Pay averages around $76 a week, com- 
pared with about $25 in 1940. In Union- 
town’s “captive mines,” owned by the 
steel mills, most miners lately have been 
making either $65.25 for five days’ work, 
or $84.82 for six days’. Men cutting or 
loading coal earn higher pay, per week. 

But mmers around Fairmont, in West 
Virginia’s coal belt, are able to work only 
three to four days a week, because of the 
coal-car shortage. They are averaging 
only $39.15 to $52.50 a week. Lack of 
cars restricts coal production in many 





areas. But strikes are no answer to that, 
the miners say. ‘ 

New, indirect pay benefits 
miner’s return for his work. Vacation pay, 
traveltime allowance, lunchtime _ pay, 
extra night pay are benefits that did not 
exist in 1940. 

Miners want now to cash in on these 
higher rates with a long stretch of work. 
The “third round” wage increase is taken 
for granted. But pension prospects attract 
more interest and talk among the men and 
their wives. 

Pensions offer up to $100 a month to 
sick or retired miners. That security makes 
a powerful appeal to miners’ families 
They constantly point out that few miner 
have been able to save money in the past. 
Miners say they need pensions more than 
factory workers do, because work is mor 
hazardous. Also, they believe mechaniza 
tion threatens unemployment soon for 
older miners, who now find jobs in non. 
mechanized mines at piecework rates. 

Working conditions are vastly im 
proved, and that takes away much of the 
stimulus to strike, Old-timers remember 
the 52-hour week. Even in the late 1920s 
Pennsylvania miners, going to work befor 
dawn and returning in early darkness. 
often went months without seeing day 
light except on Sundays. But now the 35. 
hour week plus five hours’ traveltime i: 
basic. Said one miner: “I wouldn’t be sur 
prised to see John L. after a while get ws 
a six-hour day, at the same pay.” 

Back-breaking toil, sometimes in water 
up to the miner’s knees, is a feature of the 
miner’s job that is rapidly passing from 
most mines. Electrical cutters and me- 
chanical loaders have taken over much 
heavy, uncomfortable labor. Only a smal 
percentage of bituminous coal is mined 
entirely with pick and shovel. Hundred 
of miners have shipped to new, mecha: 
nized mines where they run machines. 

Accidents are diminishing,  thougt 
machine mining is proving to be some 
what more hazardous than _pick-ant- 
shovel mining. Miners credit intensive 
safety campaigns by management and the 
union. 

Relations with management are fi 
more satisfactory now, the men report 
Down at the mines, union and manage 
ment officials get along much better tha! 
do Mr. Lewis and the mineowners at top 
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policy levels. “If we did not,” one mité 
official remarked, “we wouldn’t be abl: 
to operate continuously for a single week 

Some mines settle discharge cases até 
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—Bureau of Mines 


BAD HOUSING STILL EXISTS . . . BUT GRADUALLY MODEL TOWNS ARE RISING 
. . improved living conditions are found helpful in keeping miners on the job 


other grievances by accepting, without 
question, arbitrators’ decisions. In other 
places management and union represent- 
atives settle disputes by negotiation. 

In Western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia there are areas virtually free of 
local or wildcat strikes. In other areas, 
wildcat stoppages are frequent, often 
resulting from a dispute over the number 
of men needed for a particular machine 
operation. Such disputes usually are set- 
tled quickly. One mine operator said the 
record shows a foundation of co-operation 
is being laid that eventually will allow 
for faster solution of problems at the 
policy level. 

Living standards are higher, with the 
improvement in pay and working condi- 
tions. That contributes to the general 
willingness shown to stay on the job. 
Housing is considerably improved, though 





lack of housing at some new mines causes 
workers to drive up to 70 miles a day, to 
and from work. 

A number of miners report they have 
bought from the coal companies the 
houses they live in. Rented houses are 
model cottages in some areas, unpainted 
shacks in others. Around Uniontown, 
most homes are four-room houses, usually 
with small gardens and running water, 
but no inside bathrooms. Rents are low, 
in most cases. 

Hospitalization and medical care are 
improving in the average “coal patch” 
village surveyed. But younger miners, 
especially, want more progress, faster. 
They are demanding better recreational 
opportunities, too. Frequently they ex- 
press dissatisfaction with isolation and 
lack of leisure facilities in more distant 
mining areas. 


Miners of this period and area are 
better off on all counts than they were 
only eight years ago. Conditions are im- 
measurably improved over conditions 
existing after World War I. 

A miner earns more now than the 
average worker in manufacturing, per 
hour of work. He is agreeably conscious 
of his new status among other laboring 
craftsmen. 

The average miner thanks the union 
for most of his new advantages, and is 
intensely loyal despite occasional mut- 
tering against “Lewis tyranny.” At the 
same time, more and more miners are 
urging a cautious course. They wanted to 
avoid giving up high pay and other bene- 
fits in a long strike. A crusade does not 
make its old appeal, to the newly pros- 
perous miners. This helped to influence a 
peaceful settlement at Washington. 





—Bureau of Mines 


THE PROSPEROUS FEELING STARTS AT THE PAY WINDOW, CONTINUES AT THE STORE 
. . . the average miner knows he is a labor aristocrat, wants to stay that way 
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Great drama comes to television in NBC telecasts of Theatre Guild presentations. 


How wide is ‘Broadway’? 


To all the world “Broadway” 
means the theatre. So when NBC, 
in October, 1947, introduced regu- 
lar telecasts of Theatre Guild pro- 
ductions, an expansion of “Broad- 
way began—and some day it will 
be nation-wide. 


Today, if you live in a television 
area almost anywhere from Boston 
to Richmond, the new “Broadway” 
of television runs past your door. 
Now you can see great plays, pro- 


fessionally performed by noted 
actors. That’s news, exciting news, 
to lovers of the theatre. 

Celebrated artists run through 
lines and action before keen-eyed 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
cameras. At your end of the pic- 
ture, on an RCA Victor home tele- 
vision receiver, action is sharp, 
clear, detailed ...and voices 
flawless. 

That television can make so im- 


portant a contribution to American 
entertainment is in good part the 
result of pioneering and research at 
RCA Laboratories. Such research 
enters every instrument bearing the 
name RCA or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be 
sure to see the radio, television and 
electronic wonders at RCA Exhibition 
Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free admis- 
sion. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 














EARL WARREN 
The Nominee for Vice President 
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GLAMOUR: CLARE LUCE TIPPED HER WORDS WITH BARBS CONVE 
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CANDIDATES: TAFT’S ‘LITTLE EVA’ WASN’‘T LUCKY... . . -« DEWEY'S HOLD ON THE DELEGATES WAS TIGHT ,-: & +-. STA 
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++» STASSEN (WITH PLATFORM MAKER LODGE) SLIPPED... . « » VANDENBERG SEEMED RELIEVED AT THE OUTCOME 
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HISTORY REPEATS: ONCE MORE IN THE HALL, WHERE, WITH MRS. DEWEY, THE GOVERNOR ACKNOWLEDGES NOMINATION 
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AND SO QUIET AFTER THE TUMULT, WITH THE HALL TO BE READIED FOR THE NEXT EVENT, THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS 
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» AS people across the Atlantic read the returns from Philadelphia: 

West of the Iron Curtain, Europeans hoped it would be Vandenberg, feared it 
might be Taft, are inclined to be grateful, if uncertain, that it's Dewey. 

East of the Iron Curtain, Moscow says all Republicans are imperialists 
anyway, calls Dewey "obscurantist"--in Communist lingo a terrible cussword. 
shotos Uncertainty about Dewey in Western capitals comes from fact few know much 
ATION about him. On European questions, they hope he'll follow Vandenberg, not Taft. 

What matters most, so far as Europeans are concerned, is whether America's 
next President will keep Marshall Plan aid flowing, keep U.S. firmly in Europe. 

Goings on at Philadelphia, inside workings of American politics, remain a 
deep mystery to most Europeans. They're interested in the results, the pay-off. 




















Europe's more immediate concern, though, is not U.S. politics. It is what 
the Russians have been up to at Warsaw, and how far they intend to go in Berlin. 

Showdown stage has arrived in Berlin. It's next door to Shooting. Troops 
are at the alert. Situation is about as hot as a "cold war" can ever get. 

As things stand, Soviet officials have the advantage. This is why: 

Geography is on their side. Berlin is an island within the Soviet zone. 

Combat troops in or near Berlin are: Russian, 70,000; Western, 10,000. 

Food, fuel for 3,400,000 Berliners can be turned on or off as Soviet pleases. 
Russians control all rail and road traffic, can impede air travel. This time, 

' Soviet blockade of all supplies from the West has gone further than ever before. 

And the West cannot supply 2,750,000 Berliners in Western sectors by air. 

Life of city, in fact, goes on largely at the pleasure of the Russians. 
Berliners can't eat, work or move unless Soviet officials decide to let them. 

Conflict over currency just adds to the confusion, gives Russians another 
stick with which to belabor U.S. and threaten Germans who dare look westward. 














Nevertheless, nobody expects the struggle over Berlin to end in war. 
Russians are gambling that Western Allies will weary of Soviet. pressures, 
will leave Berlin rather than stay with hands tied while Germans go hungry. 
Westerners are guessing that Soviet authorities won't use force, will com- 
promise rather than give West an opening to blame Russia for starving Berlin. 
But Russia holds most of the cards in this game, tends to play rough. 
Having been squeezed out of the Ruhr by Western Allies, Russia is in a good 
position to Squeeze them out of Berlin. It's merely up to Moscow to say when. 


>* Trouble is, Russia would still like a voice in the Ruhr, hates to see West 
monopolize all that economic power lying around loose in Western Germany. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


That's the reason Russia's Vyacheslav Molotov now tells the world the Allies 
could and should still agree on a unified Germany, with Russia in on the Ruhr. 

Catch in the Molotov announcement from Warsaw is that it's made in form of 
public blast, propaganda. If Molotov's idea were really to get Allies together, 
to compromise on Germany, approach would be secret, through diplomatic channels. 


>> What happened at Warsaw, nevertheless, wasn't all propaganda. Decisions 
will be reflected in Soviet policy, in behavior of satellites, for months. 
At Warsaw, Europe's Communists had their first big powwow since January. 
It was the first such meeting since the Italian elections, since Western 
Europe formed a Western union, since the U.S. enacted ERP, and began to rearm. 
It was a time for Molotov to size up Soviet strength around the world: 
Austria is kicking up her heels, growing stronger economically, appealing 
openly to Western Allies to beat back Soviet aggressions in Vienna. 
France seems to be lost to Moscow, unless West splits over German issue. 
Italy looks to be safely in Western camp. Communist strength is dwindling. 
Greece, with U.S. help, is pushing guerrillas out, showing first faint signs 
of economic recovery. Tide is running strongly against Russia and Communists. 
Turkey doesn't weaken under Soviet pressure, looks like a long-range job. 
Palestine, on the other hand, is a place to watch, maybe to move in on. 
Scandinavia is split, Norway eager to sign up with the West, Denmark 
tempted to, Sweden fearful of Russia. Continued Soviet pressure is indicated. 
China is moving toward Moscow faster, as Communists get within 50 mixes of 
Nanking, 70 of Peiping, and announce new strategy of attacking big cities. 
Southeast Asia is torn by dissension engineered by Communists. Burma and 
Malaya are in uproar. Indonesia, Indo-China can't seem to settle down. 








>> Soviet tactics from now on, as a result of this whole situation, can be ex- 
pected to reveal significant shifts, somewhat along the following lines: 
Retreat, equivalent to surrender for the time being, is indicated for Com- 
munists in Greece and Italy. New offensives wait on internal collapse. 
Patience, reinforced by suitable pressure from Moscow, is the prescription 
for Scandinavia, maybe even for Finland, certainly for places like Turkey. 
Watchful waiting is the policy for Palestine. With U.S. and Britain pulling 
together again, determined to talk Jews and Arabs into a deal, Moscow's chances 
fade, unless fellow travelers inside Israel can bust things wide open again. 
Civil war can continue in China. It costs Moscow little or nothing. 
Agitation will continue to be profitable throughout Southeast Asia. 





>> Most important goal of all, Germany, stands right where she was, still has 
top priority in Mr. Molotov's list. There is no sign of retreat there. 
Immediate problem, discussed at Warsaw, is how to offset new state set up 
by London agreement in West Germany, how and when to launch rival German state. 
Second problem, almost as important, is how to defeat the Marshall Plan, 
how to prevent Western Europe, with U.S. aid, from growing stronger than the East. 
Strangely enough, Moscow's program in Southeast Asia fits in here. 
Point is that Communist agitation can disrupt production in British, Dutch, 
French areas in Southeast Asia, force Europe to Spend money to maintain order in 











Asia, and cut into dollar-earning exports that Europe needs for full recovery. 
It's a Soviet attack on the Marshall Plan through Europe's back door. 
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Case History: 


General Shoe Corporation 





- | "Air Freight gives us tighter 
inventory control...greater 


turnover...extra profits!" 





i 
1g 
; The General Shoe Corporation, Nashville, has rising costs of doing business. There is no 
many outlets throughout the country. Ideal dis- — substitute for speed in reaching markets... in 
tribution for this firm would mean having exactly cutting inventory and interest-in-transit costs... 
the number of pairs of shoes each customer wants in keeping customers satisfied. 
—in the right sizes and styles—at each store each Today, the four-engine Douglas DC-4s used by 
day. Such perfection is brought closer through leading air carriers transport up to 18,000 lbs. of 
iS General Shoe’s use of air freight. payload...soon giant Douglas DC-6 freighters 
Air freight permits a flexibility of inventory — carrying up to 30,000 lbs. of payload on even 
that means tighter control. Time is saved in dis- _ faster schedules will be available. 
tributing merchandise to meet shifts in consumer With new low rates now in effect, you may 
demands. Thus more customers find what they: _ easily find air freight an effective means of sav- 
want—when they want it—resulting in more sales ing time, money, and traffic headaches in your 
7 ... faster turnover ... increased profits. business. Simply telephone your local air carrier 
In your business, too, air freight may be just office for complete information on how to ship 
'y the answer you are seeking in these days of — the modern air freight way—and save! 
n DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. Th 


other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast ng 





ot INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 
—THE ACID TEST 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


The parallel in certain respects between the 1920 
and 1948 Republican conventions is striking. 

Then, as now, a compromise between isolationism 
and international cooperation was attempted. 

Then, as now, the platform plank was satisfactory 
to both sides because each read into it the desired in- 
terpretation of the ambiguous phrases. 

Then, as now, the internationalists were assured that 
a “good” Secretary of State would be appointed. In 
1920 it was a group of Republican internationalists. 
led by former President William Howard Taft, Elihu 
Root and Charles Evans Hughes, who during the cam- 
paign signed a statement declaring that they inter- 
preted the platform plank as meaning American par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations. 

Also Charles Evans Hughes, a known internation- 
alist, was subsequently chosen Secretary of State, but 
he never was able to alter the policy enunciated by 
President Harding immediately after the election in 
interpreting the mandate of the people as a repudia- 
tion of the League. From that moment on, America 
remained aloof for nearly 20 years, thus contributing 
to the chaos out of which war emerged. 

Today John Foster Dulles, known internationalist, 
is promised as Secretary of State if the New York 
Governor is elected. He is the most competent man in 
America for the job. 

Governor Dewey, to be sure, has in the past changed 
his views on international questions to suit political 
winds. At the convention he was urged to appease the 
“isolationist” or “‘nationalist’” sentiment of the Middle 
West by accepting Charles Halleck of Indiana as his 
running mate. Mr. Dewey—to his everlasting credit, 
it must be noted—did not agree. 

“‘Nationalism’’ in Congress: Mr. Halleck was a 
leader in the conspiracy in the House of Representa- 
tives recently to wreck the Marshall Plan by drasti- 
cally curtailing the appropriations for international 
aid. Senator Vandenberg compelled the Congress to 
restore the cuts, but it cost him the Presidency. He 
alienated the Republicans of the “nationalist” faction. 
They were powerful enough in the convention to pre- 


vent his nomination even if he had allowed himself t 
become an active candidate. 

The platform that was adopted at Philadelphia was 
the product of leaders who recognized all too well that 
the “nationalists” had to be satisfied. While amend- 
ments turning even more toward the “nationalist” 
philosophy were offered and rejected in the platform 
committee, the final phraseology is so vague as to per- 
mit both sides to claim it will be interpreted their way 

Governor Dewey’s campaign speeches doubtless will 
follow the abstract line of the platform by avoiding 
too explicit a declaration on details of international 
policy. His closest friends say there is no need to worry 
about the sincerity of his internationalism. It is only 
after election that the country will actually know the 
extent to which the “nationalist” idea may have mad 
inroads during the campaign. 


Foreign policy in the campaign: Democratic lead- 
ers like Senator McGrath, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, have been quick to 
recognize the cleavages in the Republican party. Pres- 
ident Truman has been presented by the House Re- 
publicans with an important campaign issue. Unfortu- 
nately, his record on domestic affairs is so weak that 
he will not get the attention he might otherwise get in 
a debate on international questions. 

For this reason, Mr. Truman owes it to the nation 
and the cause of international peace and understand- 
ing to withdraw from the contest. He already has 
enough delegates to secure the nomination. Once he 
has obtained the nomination, he should decline to 
serve and should himself ask that another be chosen. 
It would be an act of patriotism and service to Ameri- 
ca unparalleled in history. 

The coming election might be won by a Democrat if 
a nominee of outstanding character and forthrightness 
who is disassociated from politics is chosen. While the 
selection of a military man is rightly questioned, the 
attitude of the Republican majority in the House 
has created an emergency for this country that 
General Eisenhower might well consider to be the 
“obvious and overriding reason” which he said 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








to suit ‘nationalist’ 


would be his only basis for accepting a nomination. 

The whole world is today apprehensive that Ameri- 
camay waver. The Republican majority in the House 
of Representatives has already wavered. The drive 
toward “isolationism” has begun. It can surely be 
stopped by the election of a Democratic President and 
Congress standing four square on the policies previ- 
ously adopted by the bipartisan coalition in the Sen- 
ate. It might be stopped—but one cannot be sure—by 
the election of Governor Dewey because it is in Con- 
gress where the Republican defection has developed. 

The American people are asked again to take a 
chance as they did in 1920 when a platform pleasing 
to both sides was adopted and each was confident the 
Republican nominee would, if elected, follow their 
particular program in foreign policy. 

“Nationalist” vs. ‘‘internationalist’’: There is no 
lack of patriotism on the “nationalist” side. Its cham- 
pions are convinced that Europe can help herself more 
by being given less and less help from the outside and 
that America had better guard her own economic re- 
sources against ‘“‘depletion,” keep herself ‘“‘strong,” and 
let other nations “run Europe” and the world. 

The “internationalist” viewpoint is no less patriotic. 
Itholds that America cannot survive in an atomic age 
if another war is engendered. It argues that we must 
underpin and underwrite European democracies on an 
economic and military-equipment basis so that Euro- 
pean man power and resources may be available to 
stand up against another aggressor state. By so doing, 
America will not be required in the third world war 
to do all the fighting. 

The “internationalists” insist that, while the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program may cost huge sums and may 
require sacrifices of materials which Americans could 
use to better advantage for domestic purposes, such 


_ Sacrifices of material things are trivial compared to 


the saving of lives if a war can be prevented. 

The Truman-Marshall diplomacy has its defects. 
Its lack of vision at times has been disheartening, but 
Nobody can say that the present Administration has 
given any evidence of trimming on the broad inter- 


Republican nominee must overcome fears engendered by the party‘s attitude 
in House of Representatives on foreign policy—Platform may be interpreted 
“‘internationalist’’ view—An issue for the Democrats. 
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national front. There is no talk on the Democratic side 
of withdrawal from world affairs or of scuttling re- 
sponsibilities. There is no suggestion that maybe the 
source of funds to Europe should be cut off so that 
Americans may have more of their wants satisfied at 
a time when our standard of living is far above that 
of any other country in the world. 

The ultimate objective: The Republican Conven- 
tion, with its compromises, will pass into history as 
another of those examples of “party harmony” where 
great principles and convictions are superseded in the 
platform by expediencies of the moment. 

The Convention serves to underline the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the American people with the present 
method of choosing presidential nominees. The candi- 
date with the organization most efficient in a political 
sense won out after months and months of cajolery, 
trading, and bargaining as between groups and fac- 
tions seeking political power. 

Governor Dewey is a man of integrity and experi- 
ence in public affairs. It is heartening to see a presi- 
dential nominee 46 years old running for office. Youth 
in the saddle means not only vigor in the sense of phys- 
ical capacity to endure the burdens of the Presidency 
but new ideas and an awareness of the necessity for 
change when change is plainly required. 

Never in recent memory has there been a convention 
at which such certainty of election seemed in the air. 

It is important, however, for the independent voters 
not to commit themselves to any candidate until the 
campaign has fully unfolded. 

It is important to cast one’s vote for the side that 
supports a great principle rather than to be swayed by 
the mere desire of a party to win an election. 

The loss of benefits to our material comfort or in- 
come today must be compared with the ultimate dis- 
location of our economic system and loss of liberties 
that could result from another world war. 

The side with the best policies and programs look- 
ing toward the prevention of another war should be 
given preference at the ballot box because this objec- 
tive is the greatest of our times. 





























The Republican Party is presenting a 
presidential ticket of two men who have 
made a lifework of successful public serv- 
ice. Both men, furthermore, are popular 
Governors of States whose electoral votes 
are keys in a national election. To Repub- 
licans, the Dewey-Warren ticket looks 
like an unbeatable combination. 
> Thomas Edmund Dewey enters his 
second presidential compaign with an 
enhanced reputation as a skillful adminis- 
trator and an aggressive vote getter. If 
elected, he will bring to the White House 
the same smooth, efficient operations that 
have characterized his six years as Gov- 
ernor of New York. 
> Earl Warren, the vice-presidential 
nominee, brings similar talents to the 
election campaign. Twice elected Gover- 
nor of California—the second time as the 
nominee of both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties—Mr. Warren, too, has 
the reputation of an honest, efficient ad- 
ministrator, A new kind of vice-presiden- 
tial job, one with administrative responsi- 
bility, may be fashioned for him if the 
party wins in November. 

The Republican ticket marks a 
break from the Old Guard leadership of 
the party. Governors Dewey and Warren 
both advocate strong U.S. leadership in 
world affairs, both approve aid to Europe. 
In domestic affairs, the records of both 
men indicate they are prepared to extend 
Government services further than many 
Republicans in Congress would like. 

The new Dewey. In the four years 
since he was defeated for the Presidency 
in 1944, Mr. Dewey has undergone many 
changes. Then he was aloof, frosty, too 
suave to suit many people. Even so, he 
came closer to winning than any of the 
three other Republicans who opposed 
President Roosevelt. 

Since then, Mr. Dewey has learned 
how to mix with people, how to be 
folksy, how to set aside his dignity and 
to indulge in the vote-winning capers 
that have proved dependable devices for 
years. 

In his preferential-primary campaign 
against Harold E. Stassen in Oregon, Mr. 
Dewey revealed the sort of campaign he 
now is able to make. He crisscrossed the 
State by bus. He stopped and spoke any- 
where an audience was to be had. He 
shook hands and slapped backs. And he 
turned expected defeat into a resounding 
victory. Mr. Dewey, in fact, has a repu- 
tation of turning defeat into ultimate 
victory. He did it as a prosecutor, as a 
candidate for Governor, as a candidate 
for the Republican nomination. Now he 
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gets a chance to do it again as a candi- 
date for President. 

Mr. Warren has an easy, winning 
manner that makes people like him even 
when they oppose his views. As Governor, 
he succeeded in calming the feuds that 
had racked California politics and labor- 
management relations for years. As a lead- 
ing advocate of developing Western re- 
sources with federal aid, he also should 
do much to strengthen the Republican 
appeal to Western voters. 

As campaigners, Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Warren promise to make an effective 
team. Each can accept the Republican 
record in Gongress on labor, on a mini- 
mum of Government controls, on inter- 
national aid, and can then promise to im- 
prove on that record in the next four years. 

In office, Mr. Dewey has a passion 
for efficiency. Even his political foes find 
little to criticize in the sort of government 
he has given the State of New York. He 
achieves this by surrounding himself with 
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capable men of proved loyalty, experts 
on the various problems that arise. Mr 
Dewey never has complained about in- 
ability to attract able men into public 
service. 

Mr. Dewey’s record in making appoint: 
ments in New York is generally conceded 
to be excellent. There is a much lower 
proportion of political hacks than is usual 
in State governments. If elected, Mr. 
Dewey can be expected to follow the 
same appointive course in Washington, 
where he will have the opportunity of 
replacing scores of high officials. A 
number of appointments proposed by 
President Truman have been held up by 
the Senate, with the idea that a Repub- 
lican Chief Executive can fill them next 
January. 

Mr. Dewey, of course, would be f reed 
to make some purely political appoint 
ments. That goes with the deals that must 
be made to obtain the nomination. But. 
if his New York record is a guide, ap- 
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pointments to repay political debts will 
be held to a minimum. 

Congressional troubles? Mr. Dew- 
ey may be expected to have difficulties 
with the extreme conservative wing of his 
party—a wing that has men in powerful 
committee chairmanships in Congress, 
particularly in the House. The New York 
Governor has endorsed many New Deal 
social reforms that are not at all to the 
liking of this group. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Dewey has shown an uncom- 
mon ability to work with the New York 
Legislature and, ultimately, to get most 
of what he wants. 

The domestic program that Mr. Dewey 
is likely to favor probably can win the 
support of Senator Rober A. Taft, of Ohio, 
on housing, aid to education, health, and 
fair-eemployment practices. His interna- 
tional program parallels that of Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, and 
his adviser on foreign affairs, John Foster 
Dulles, has advised the Michigan Senator 
as often as he has advised the New York 
Governor. 

All in all, Mr. Dewey gives promise of 
having less trouble with Congress than 
Presidents Truman, Roosevelt or Hoover. 
Mr. Warren, as Vice President and pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, also should 
be of help. Both men, as executives, ap- 
proach legislatures in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion rather than of command. 

Mr. Warren may find a remodeled sort 
of Vice Presidency waiting for him. He 
accepted the nomination on the under- 
standing it would be a “working job,” 
and the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch, headed by Herbert 
Hoover, has ideas that would give the 
Vice President more responsibility. One 
proposal would have the Vice President 
take some of the load off the President 
by making the second man a real execu- 
tive officer, supervising executive depart- 
ments and Government agencies. 





Ambition. With his second nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, Mr. Dewey, at 
46, is pointed toward the goal for which 
he has long been working. When a young 
man, he chose public service as a career, 
and the Presidency is the capstone of 
such a career. In fact, Mr. Dewey’s 
political ambition has been the source of 
much criticism, but his chance of realizing 
that ambition is better than ever before. 

He was born and grew up in Owosso, 
Mich., was graduated from the University 
of Michigan, and then toyed with a sing- 
ing career until music critics discouraged 
him. Mr. Dewey switched to law, taking 
a degree from Columbia University, and 
set upon his life’s work. At 29, he was 
appointed a special prosecutor to track 
down and jail Manhattan racketeers. His 
spectacular success brought him national 
prominence and election as New York’s 
district attorney. 

Racket busting won him the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor of New York 
in 1938, but he was defeated in that 
year. He was elected Governor in 1942 
and has been in the limelight ever since. 

As Governor, his record is impressive. 
He reduced the State’s income tax, raised 
salaries for schoolteachers and State em- 
ployes, demanded and got a fair employ- 
ment practice law. When New York 
voted a veterans’ bonus, Mr. Dewey in- 
sisted that special taxes be levied to pay 
for it. He also backed, and the Legisla- 
ture passed, a law forbidding strikes by 
State employes. In addition, he has kept 
a State rent-control law for ready use in 
case Congress should remove federal rent 
controls. That came in handy when rent 
controls were allowed to lapse tempo- 
rarily, Mr, Dewey also has improved the 
administration of New York’s relief laws 
and State hospitals. 

Running mate. Mr. Warren, now 57, 
was born in Los Angeles, the son of 
Scandinavian parents. His father, Methias 


Warren, was brought from Norway by his 
parents as an infant, His mother, Crystal 
Hernland, came to this country as an in- 
fant from Sweden. The vice-presidential 
nominee was educated in public schools 
and the University of California, where 
he studied law. 

After service in World War I, Mr. 
Warren took his tirst public job—secretary 
to the Judiciary Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. He has never been out 
of public office since. He was appointed 
deputy city attorney for Oakland and 
later deputy district attorney for Alameda 
County. He was thrice elected district 
attorney for Alameda County, and in that 
office gained as great a reputation as a 
racket smasher and an enemy of cor- 
ruption on the West Coast as Mr. Dewey 
gained in New York. 

Mr. Warren was elected Attorney Gen- 
eral of California in 1938 and stepped up 
to the Governorship in 1942, His record 
as Governor, like that of Mr. Dewey, is 
one of middle-of-the-road liberalism. Mr. 
Warren reduced taxes, amortized the 
State’s debt, and yet was able to increase 
old-age pensions, extend State aid to 
schools, set up a public-health program, 
expand child-care and recreational cen- 
ters. Mr. Warren also pushed through a 
law that gives California workers unem- 
ployment compensation when they are 
sick as well as when they are jobless. 

The Republican Party, in selecting 
the Dewey-Warren ticket, is offering 
American voters an unusual choice. Both 
men have spent their careers in politics, 
but each has won his reputation by, op- 
posing politicians. Both are wise to the 
ways of political machines, but neither 
has been connected with any machine. 
Both have proved that they can operate 
State governments skillfully, and the out- 
look now is that they can try their hands 
at operating an increasingly complex Fed- 
eral Government. 
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ON THE INFORMAL SIDE: How Mr. Dewey looks to his barber, fellow golfers, soda clerks 
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Rearming of U.S. is set to 
go. Shape of military expansion 
is fixed, dollar limits decided, 
draft of man power assured. 

Armament spending is to reach 
$13,151,000,000 in year ahead. 


‘One in each five youths of mili- 


tary age will be in uniform. 

Air power will get new em- 
phasis. The Navy gets its giant 
aircraft carrier, new jet planes. 
The Army gets new air-transport- 
ed units. 

Business comes in for a rash of 
new orders, some new obstacles. 


Armed forces of the United States 
are ready to press ahead with expan- 
sion. Money is appropriated. Man- 
power increases are fixed by statute. 
A draft is on the books to assure 
that the needed man power will be 
provided. 

Program for rearming will affect the 
lives of U.S. youths by new demands 
upon them. It will affect industry by big 
new orders for military equipment. It 
will influence the course of the outside 
world by evidence of strength. 

Expansion, now that final decisions 
are taken and written into law by Con- 
gress, is fixed as follows: 

Money available for spending by the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and other agen- 
cies involved in defense spending in the 
next 12 months is $13,151,000,000. This 
is an increase of $2,405,000,000 over the 
12 months just past. Total available for 
spending, plus contract authorizations 
that will involve actual spending later, 
is $14,700,000,000. 

Man power is set at 1,786,500 men 
in the armed forces by mid-1949. That 
is an increase of 387,500 over present 
strength. The increase provides for the 
biggest peacetime military establishment 
in the country’s history, far above any 
previous postwar period. It is more than 
four times the nation’s military strength 
of 411,000 men in prewar 1939. It means 
that one of each five youths of military 
age, between 17 and 26, will be in uni- 
form next year. 
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REARMING U.S.: MORE AIR POWER 


Big Increase of. Men 


Orders for business cannot be meas- 
ured precisely at this time, but will run 
billions above the $3,500,000,000 spent 
for military procurement in the past year. 
These orders are to double the production 
rate of aircraft within 18 months. This, 
in turn, will force expansion of the alu- 
minum industry by at least 10 per cent. 
Other orders will increase the amount of 
petroleum bought for military purposes 
by nearly 50 per cent. New procurement, 
too, will increase the demand for building 
materials, steel, textiles, food. 

Changes in shape and emphasis of 
the armed services are to take place as 
expansion gets under way. New emphasis 
is placed on air power, mobility, faster 
weapons. Decision is made for a 70-group 
Air Force by 1950, but not immediately. 
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ING $4,037,000,000 


SPENDING $3,211,000,000 


MAN POWER 540,000 


and Money for Defensg 


The Navy gets its chance to start build 
ing supercarriers of aircraft, the Army 
organize new air-transported units, 

As expansion is authorized for ead 
service: 

Army is to get the big increase in my 
power. Number of men in the Army wil 
rise about 50 per cent in the year ahead 
from 540,000 now to 790,000. Arm 
spending will increase from $3,211,000. 
000 in the last year to $4,080,000,000 i; 
the next year, not counting the Army do. 
lars to be used for servicing the Ai 
Force. Increases in both men and mone 


will be used largely within U.S. nf 
overseas, to set up new units, reope 
some wartime camps, expand the Army; 
equipment. ; 

Mobile striking units based in U,§ 


YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1948 
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gre to be organized with 153,000 of the 
Army’s new soldiers, This striking force, 

as planned now, will include 3 new infan- 
try divisions that could be moved by air, 
| armored division, 2 armored cavalry 
| divisions, 5 regimental combat teams, 12 
ifeld-artillery battalions, 40 antiaircraft 
battalions, and 2 special-weapons battal- 
oa It will supplement present fighting 





j strength of only 34,000 combat soldiers, 
in 24 divisions, in the United States. 

Air Force, in the meantime, is to get 
the big increase in money and equipment. 
Cash spending for the airmen will rise 
‘from $2,850,000,000 in the last year to 
about $3,893,000,000 in the year ahead. 
| Contract authority provides for the use of 
| additional funds for ordering new planes 
to be delivered and paid for later. Man 
power for the AF is to reach 444,500 men 
within a year, rising from its present level 
of 362,000 men. 

New planes now being ordered for the 
| Air Force, most of them fast jet fighters 
and heavy bombers, total 2,201. These 
are added to the 1,750 planes that were 


fon order by June 1. As these new planes 
start to become available in quantity, the 
number of AF air groups is to be in- 
creased from 55 to 66, the number of 
planes in organized units from 5,500 to 


YEAR STARTING 
JULY 1, 1948 
(Authorized) 





>. 


MAN POWER 552,000 





6,661. Later, probably in 1950, active 
strength of the AF will rise to 6,869 
planes, in 70 air groups. 

Expansion of the Air Force also is to 
involve these moves: First squadron of 
jet fighters that may travel faster than 
sound will be organized in July. Trans- 
fer of the AF’s big bomber command is 
already under way from Andrews Field, 
Md., and Tampa, Fla., to new headquar- 
ters deep within the U.S., at Omaha, 
Nebr. Guided-missile development is to 
be stressed more in the year ahead as 
a means of getting pilotless air power. 
Long-range bombers will get more em- 
phasis. Overseas bases in the Far North 
are to be expanded, fighter strength in 
Europe doubled. Air units at home are 
being consolidated into four “defense” 
areas. 

Navy, however, is to get more actual 
spending dollars than either the Air Force 
or the Army. Navy spending for the year 
started July 1 will reach $4,868,000,000. 
This compares with $4,037,000,000 for 
the last year. Man power for the Navy, 
and its Marine Corps, is set to rise from 
497,000 men now to 552,000 next year. 

Naval air power will get most of the 
increase in dollars and men. Navy air- 
men now are ordering 1,165 planes as 
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Basic data: Departments of the Army, Navy and Air Force 


the first step toward building up the air 
arm to an authorized strength of 14,500 
active and reserve planes. Trend in new 
Navy planes appears in orders now pend- 
ing for 576 jet fighters, 426 carrier-based 
dive bombers and torpedo planes, 82 
long-range patrol planes, 16 transports, 
37 helicopters, and 28 others of an un- 
disclosed new type. 

First of a fleet of new, .60,000-ton 
supercarriers also is finally approved for 
construction. That carrier, when built, 
will be 50 per cent larger than the largest 
carrier now afloat, will have a flush-top 
deck, without superstructure, that could 
be used by the biggest four-engined B-29 
bombers. Idea is to provide floating air 
bases for bombing attacks against any 
enemy abroad in case land bases are not 
available. 

Other authorized new ships for the 
Navy include an experimental cruiser- 
type “killer” ship to combat modern high- 
speed submarines, and two converted 
light-aircraft carriers for antisubmarine 
work. The Navy also is converting several 
destroyers to higher speeds to combat 
submarines, and is building two subma- 
rines of “an entirely new character.” 

What the approved expansion plan 
adds up to for the armed forces, then, is 
this: 

Air power gets the main emphasis. 
Nearly all of the added dollars are ear- 
marked for new planes, for floating air 
bases, or for air-transported Army units. 
Supersonic jet fighters, long-range bomb- 
ers, guided missiles, supercarriers top the 
military shopping list. 

Stockpiling is coming into its own 
gradually. About $300,000,000 is author- 
ized for buying outside of Army, Navy 
and Air Force funds. Another $350,000,- 
000 may be spent for stockpiling on a 
deficiency basis during the year, 

Lend-lease of war materials to West- 
ern Europe is definitely postponed for at 
least a year. Those shipments, which 
could involve billions for replacing muni- 
tions shipped abroad, are not to start 
before mid-1949. 

Effects of this expansion program on 
the individual young man and on busi- 
ness are to be these: 

Draft must be considered by youths in 
laying any plans for schooling or a civilian 
career during the next two years. That 
draft is scheduled to start by the end of 
September, wil] take about 230,000 of 
the country’s 1,552,000 unmarried non- 
veterans of draft age. The story of who 
is involved and who may be deferred is 
given on page 45. 

Labor force available to businessmen, 
at the same time, will be tightened under 
the new arms program. From the pool of 
young men now employed or employ- 
able, the armed forces must have 387,000 
more men in the year ahead. The services 
also will need 554,000 replacements for 
men whose enlistments expire, adding 
to the turnover of jobs in industry. In 
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the Twins arrived /” 
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My Dictaphone Twin 
behaves beautifully! 


Slow, tiring, “‘read-that-back” dictation 
went out the door the day voice-perfect 
Electronic Dictation stepped in. 

My twin—the Electronic Dictating Ma- 





My Dictaphone Twin 
is letter perfect / 


My Twin’s electronic, too . . . it’s the new 
Dictaphone Transcriber! It re-speaks every 
word with perfect tonal clarity. It means 
nonstop, letter-perfect typing. 


There’s every convenience for speed 





chine—¢gets all dictation finished in record 


time. It’s said and done, now! 


This machine lets me relax while I 
dictate, too. The handy electronic mike 
never muffs a word, or a whisper. I can sit 
back and think out loud! 


The Dictaphone Twins 
For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 
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| Dictaphone Corporation, Department E-; | 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N, Y. 
| O) Please send me descriptive literature. | 
| 0) Please demonstrate Twins in my office. | 
| Name | 
| Company ; 
| Address | 
| city State | 
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and comfort. Dials to control volume, tone 
and speed separately. A muting switch, 
that completely smothers all machine 
sounds. 

And the feather-light head-set never 





touches a hair of my head! 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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Electronic Dictation 


“‘It’s said and done!“ 
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addition, available labor will be furth 
drained by rapid expansion of a few «fF 
fense industries. Aircraft industry alo. 
for example, expects to need about 13h 


000 more workers next year. 


Shortages of materials, meanwhi 


must be anticipated in some fields. Ne 
steel needs, though relatively small, yj 
channel somewhat more steel productig 
into military use, thus leaving less { 


pipe lines, automobiles, freight cars, 5. 


fineries, other civilian uses. Electric po 
er, already scarce in some areas, my 


have to be rationed in parts of the We 


and Midwest if wartime aluminum play 
are reopened. Petroleum needs of th 
armed forces are to be gradually » 
creased as more planes are added aj 
more men must be transported. Shortag 
of civilian stocks of petroleum, thus, is; 
possibility if production is not increas 
faster than military needs. 


This increased military demand {yf 


materials, in turn, will mean that cm 
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INFANTRYMEN IN TRAINING 
. . . ahead—new mobile striking units 






sumers may have to wait longer for ne 
cars, that fuel oil will be in tight supp) 
next winter, that durable goods such ® 
refrigerators and stoves may becom 
harder to get, not easier to get, next yeu 
It means, too, that no surpluses may bk 
expected in building materials or met 
goods to force prices downward in th 
year ahead. 

Approved plans for bigger and 00s 


lier armed forces in the year ahead, thuf 


are to mean a marked shift in empha 
within the U. S. military setup, new wo 
ries for draft-age youths, a rash of ne 
orders and difficulties for business. Mot 
money, more men, more materials # 
assured for the armed forces witit 
limits now definitely fixed by law. 
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The draft law as enacted has many 
anwhik: quirks for individuals. It will affect about 
Js. Nef 990,000 young men during its first year. 
all, wil’ The way was left open for many to avoid 
\ductief® induction by joining the National Guard 
less fof or reserves before actual signing of the 
cars, fe act, The draft law is on the books for two 
ric po! years, But this period can be extended, or 
4S, mf shortened, by Congress. 
1e We Inductions are scheduled to start by 
n plant} the end of September. Those called will 
of thf be selected by age groups. Unmarried 
ally inf men who are 25 years old are likely to go 
led af before younger men, Those 19 years old 
shortage may be the last to be inducted, and many 
1us, is will not be called at all. About 4,000 local 
creaskif draft boards will be set up, to select men 
for induction and to consider deferments. 
and fo 
iat conf Who will be drafted first? 










Present plan is to call 25-vear-olds first. 
| Then the draft calls would drop to those 
94 and 23, with the 19-vear-olds last. But 
the President may change this order. He 
may prefer to begin with the 21-yvear-olds. 
Many men in the 25-year age group will 
be exempt because they are veterans, or 
are married and have families, or for other 
reasons. The first group to be called will 
be unmarried men, without dependents, 
and who are in nonessential jobs. 


Are draft escapes still open? 

The law provided an escape from the 
draft for many men who joined the Na- 
tial Guard or the various military re- 
serves if they undergo regular training. 
But this method of escape ended with 
the formal signing of the draft act by the 
President. Those joining the National 
Guard or reserves after the signing of the 
act are still subject to induction. 


Corps 
IG 


J units 


| Are ROTC students exempt? 

| Many of them get deferments. The law 
provides that ROTC students in their 
junior and senior years in college can be 
deferred if they promise to accept reserve 


for ne’ 
-— commissions in the Army, Navy or Air 


~~ Force, when offered, and to serve two 

xt ver S°US on active duty, if called. Beginners 
may ka ROTC courses, however, do not get 

eer deferments unless they have some other 
in te Masons for not serving. 

al Do all schools have ROTC units? 

d. thle No. Only a relatively few have these 

mphass courses for military training. 

‘WE Con a man enlist if he wants to get 
of ne’ : : : 

. we his service over with? 

als a Yes. He can enlist for a period of 21 
with ™ths. Then, after his discharge, he will 

“ not be drafted for further service under 

the present law. 
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We've Been Askeels 


What about 18-year-olds? 

They can enlist for a shorter period. An 
18-vear-old can enlist for one year, with 
his training and service entirely in the 
U.S. After his discharge, he then can 
avoid being drafted by signing up with 
the inactive reserve for six years or by 
taking weekly drills with an organized 
reserve unit for four years. 


Can a volunteer choose his service? 
A volunteer can choose his own service, 
so long as the quota of that service is not 
filled. That is, he can enlist in the Army, 
Navy or Air Force. Those drafted will go 
into the Army, unless the Navy and Air 
Force need more men. 


Will some workers be deferred? 

Yes. Under the rules, certain key workers 
in essential occupations may be deferred. 
But these deferments will be on an in- 
dividual basis, with each ruled upon by a 
local draft board. Employers often will 
be able to assist key workers in getting 
deferred by their boards. 


What occupations will be deferrable? 
The President will set up a list of occu- 
pations in which certain workers can 
obtain deferments. This tentative list in- 
cludes such industries as aircraft manu- 
facture, electronics, chemicals and cer- 
tain engineering services. This list may 
be expanded, usually where there is a 
shortage of skilled workers. 


Will farm workers be deferred? 
They often will be, where it can be 
shown that their induction would result 
in a hardship because of lack of re- 
placements. Also, many farm workers 
who are married and have children or 
other dependents will be deferred, for a 
while at least, under special rules for 
deferment of such groups. 


What about physicians and dentists? 
Those under 26 are liable for induction 
on the same basis as others in the age 
group. But physicians and dentists who 
were not trained by the Army and Navy 
are not likely to be drafted. Those who 
are called will get commissions. 


Will high-school boys be drafted? 
Full-time high-school and_preparatory- 
school students can get deferred until 
they graduate, quit or reach the age of 
20. But they must attend school regularly 
and their school work must be satisfac- 
tory. Such deferments, however, are not 
automatic. Each student must apply to 
his local draft board for postponement of 
induction. 


ABOUT DRAFT DEFERMENTS AND EXEMPTIONS 


Are college students deferred, too? 
Not always. But full-time college students 
who receive draft calls during a school 
vear usually can get a postponement 
from their draft boards until the end of 
the school year or until their work ceases 
to be satisfactory. At the end of the school 
year they are to report for induction, un- 
less they have other causes for deferment. 
There will be special rules for further 
deferment for some students in advanced 
courses leading to degrees in science, 
medicine, engineering and theology. 


Will physical requirements be eased? 
No. Physical requirements for those 
drafted will remain high. As a result, up 
to 50 per cent of those otherwise eligi- 
ble for induction may be turned down. 


Who must register? 

Nearly all young men who have reached 
the age of 18 but are under 26 on regis- 
tration day must register. That includes 
many who are exempt from the draft, 
such as veterans, members of the National 
Guard and reserves not on active service. 
Most aliens of draft age residing in the 
U.S. also must register, but provisions are 
made for them to avoid induction. Among 
the few groups exempted from registra- 
tion are members of the armed forces, 
the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and Public Health Service and 
their active reserves, foreign diplomats 
and members of their families, and per- 
sons who served in the armed forces of 
the allies of the U.S. before V-J Day. 


When is registration? 

Registration for those 18 to 26 will take 
place as soon as machinery can be set up 
—probably in August. 


Do draftees get GI benefits? 

No. Those inducted under the new draft 
law get none of the special benefits that 
were provided under the GI Bill of 
Rights, such as educational, unemploy- 
ment and loan benefits. But they do get 
the same peacetime benefits and pay as 
others already in the armed services. 
These include hospitalization for those 
with service-connected diseases or injuries. 


Are re-employment rights given? 
Yes. Those working in jobs of other than 
a temporary nature are assured of re- 
employment in most cases. These rules 
are much the same as those under the 
wartime draft, though re-employment 
rights are spelled out in more detail. In 
most cases, employers are required to re- 
instate those who leave jobs to enlist or 
to be inducted. 
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Could you make a corresponding saving? 
You should—for all over the country con- 
cerns of every size and type are reporting 
savings in this range upon mechanizing their 
accounting with Nationals. These savings 
often pay for the whole National installation 
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in the first year. Thereafter, they run on, 
year after year, as a clear reduction in oper- 
ating expenses. Ask your local National 
representative to check your present set-up, 
and report specifically the savings you can 
expect. No cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Trend of American Business 











- 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Industry can be pretty well assured that no new Government controls are in 
prospect. Recent fears that controls may return are largely groundless. 

Plant-seizure powers written into the draft law have caused a flurry of 
excitement. But seizure powers would be used only in genuine emergencies. 

Material allocations--formal, compulsSory--are simply not in the cards. 

Price control is getting no attention at all, not even any study. 

Rationing is not being considered, even for scarce items like oil or meat. 

There has been no sudden change of attitude toward controls in either Con- 
gress or the Administration. Official policy still is to let industry work out 
price and distribution protlems with its customers, without interference. 











Steel rider to the draft law is what caused the most excitement. 

Steel industry, under this provision, is obliged to make steel available to 
all plants that have defense orders for steel products or steel materials. 

Penalty for refusal to provide steel could be seizure, fines, prison. 

That sounds drastic on its face. But there is no diSposition to use this 
rider aS an excuse to force compulsory allocations of steel. The industry now 
is uSing a voluntary allocation program, and Government, industry and steel 
users seem to be quite satisfied. No one is disposed to disturb this system. 








A fact or two about the steel sunply may shed light on the real outlook. 
Steel shortage is expected to persist throughout the current year. 
Cause of the shortage, however, is not defense demands, but demand for 
>» civilian -goods--automobiles, tractors, buildings, freight cars, pipe lines. 
5 Defense needs for steel are far less th-n 10 per cent of the 64,000,000 
© tons of finished steel that will be produced this year. Arms program probably 
will require less steel than the 7 per cent or so that goes into exports. 
= Steel industry won't have much trouble fitting these relatively small de- 
'fense orders into the voluntary allocations program that now is operating. 











What Congress actually had in mind on steel orders was this: 
Small business is cited in the draft law as entitled to defense orders. 
Small firms, however, have had trouble getting defense orders because they 

couldn't get steel to fill them. So Congress wants to provide the steel. 

A small business is defined in the law as a firm that employs no more than 
500 workers, is independently owned, and is not dominant in the industry. 

Steel producers thus are on notice to see that they supply ‘small firms when 
those firms get defense orders. This should not present great difficulty. A 
priority order from one of the armed services should do the trick. 

Compulsory allocation of steel is as remote a proSpect as it ever was. 














As almost all appraisers, official and private, view the outlook: 

Business boom is certain to carry through 1948 and probably into 1949, 

Profits for 1948 probably will exceed the records established in 1947, 

Dividend payments are expected to increase substantially over last year. 
Dividends paid in the March-April-May period were 13 per cent above a year ago. 

Retained earnings, even so, promise to be close to last year's level. 

-Profit margins on a larger volume of business are big enough to assure both 
higher dividends and almost as large a sum for surplus and reserves. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 







The reasons for believing that the boom is bound to continue are theses 
Personal income still is increasing, month by month. That adds to the 
volume of money that consumers have to spend. And they're spending it. 
Retail sales show a continual climb, with largest advances in autos and 
other durable goods, and in filling stations. Soft goods show some weakness. 
Third-round wage raise has not yet become fully effective, is spreading. 
Tax_cut that began May 1 also has yet to make its full effect felt. 
These are all influences that point to continued heavy consumer demand for 
goods and services. Personal-income trends show no sign of a downturn. 


































‘ Business spending, too, is on the upgrade. 

Investment by business in factories, machinery and stocks of goods is re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Board to be well ahead of last year's outlay. 

Expansion is particularly marked in electric power, railroad improvements, 
petroleum, chemicals and food-manufacturing industries. These programs will 
take several months to complete. That assures high activity. 

Inventories are at record heights, but, when compared with the volume of 
sales, do not appear to be excessive. Buyers, indeed, are cautious. 

Business spending--capital improverents--were an important factor in sus- 
taining the boom through 1947. There is no sign yet of any letup. 

























Exports are another support to the boom that may increase activity. 
Export volume for April--latest month for which reports are available-- 
showed a slight decline from March and were 17 per cent below April, 1947. 
Export trend should be reversed in the months immediately ahead. 
The Marshall Plan commits the U.S. to provide $6,000,000,000 worth of ex- 
ports a year. Marshall Plan spending has yet to take hold. Dollar outlays for 
European recovery won't reach flood tide until later in the year. 












































Analysis of the factors that underlie the boom shows no weakness anywhere. “Thi 
The forces that contribute to business activity--consumer spending, business Of a 
spending, Government spending, exports--are all high and in a rising trend. Red of 

That's why appraisers are almost unanimous in forecasting still more boom. kapacity 

Prices are responding to boom pressures. Output is close to capacity. paws is 

Spending power is rising. So prices have only one direction to go--up. which p 

| Price rise now in process, however, is likely to be more moderate than fulness ¢ 
earlier rounds of price increases. Increases will center in manufactured goods, The I 

where higher prices will reflect the third round of wage increases. by the N 

Food prices may stabilize in the months ahead. Crop prospects point to ——— 

another good harvest and grain futures indicate price drops are expected. pisen 






Living costs, now at a new high point, may not go much higher. 











Credit expansion is likely to take another upward turn, too. 

Bank loans to business rose $93,000,000 in the latest reported week. 

Real estate loans made by commercial banks were up $17,000,000. 

Consumer loans rose by almost $25,000,000. 

Bond issues by municipalities and by corporations are increasing. 

New stock issues also are expected, now the stock market is stronger. 

Credit trends are causing the most official concern at the moment. Credit 
expansion now would only add to inflation. And it may come at a time when the 
Government has no more weapons to combat it. Treasury outgo is expected to ex- 
ceed income for the rest of the year. That will add to inflation, too. 







































Production promises to carry through the year at near-capacity levels. 
Strike threats are virtually absent, now that a coal agreement is made. 
Labor and management both appear more interested in keeping production 
lines going than in jockeying for any advantage against the other. 
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“This is where I want to live.’’ 


Of all the advantages offered industry by the 
land of Plenty, none is more compelling than its 
capacity to make a man say these few words... 
“This is where I want to live.’’ This is the capacity 
which provides for industry the elements of faith- 
ulness and dependability in its worker support. 


The Land of Plenty — the six great states served 
by the Norfolk and Western — is a land of friendly, 
alert communities set against a background of 

odern cities ... towns and cities where life is 








good . . . where John Doe, Worker, and John Doe, 
Executive, alike find the things which help: make 
home permanent — neighborly communities... 
clean communities ... prosperous communities 
... government for the people... climate and 
recreational facilities to keep bodies healthy and 
minds content ... scenic beauty, unsurpassed, in 
mountains and broad valleys stretching from the 
mid-West to the Atlantic coast. 


These are the things that create stability and 
staybility in a people... the things that make a 
man say, ‘‘This is where I want to live’. . . things 
money can’t buy. 


"ate 


RAILWAY 


Write to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer U-103, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, 
Virginia. This department is staffed by plant location 
specialists eager to help you find the best site for your 
plant... to supply you in strictest confidence with any 
information you may require about this Land of Plenty. 
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INFLUENCE OF UNIONS TO WANE? 


Prospect of Fewer Favors From Mr. Dewe 


Unions’ power over Govern- 
ment can be expected to fade 
under a Dewey Administration. 
White House door, wide open to 
labor leaders for 16 years, will 
be only ajar. 

Taft-Hartley Act is to stay, but 
some changes may be made. 
New faces will appear in key 
labor jobs. 

There is to be no “‘crackdown” 
on unions, but business point of 
view will get more of a hearing 
than in the last 16 years. 


The labor views of Thomas E. 
Dewey now will come in for close in- 
spection. As the Republican nominee 
for President, Mr. Dewey will be held 
accountable not only for his record as 
Governor of New York but for his 








AT THE WHITE HOUSE DOOR: AFL'S GREEN & CIO’S MURRAY 
»-. under a Dewey Administration—less welcoming, less calling? 
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stand on labor questions of national 
importance. 

On the basis of what he has done and 
what he has said, these things can be 
expected if Governor Dewey becomes 
President Dewey next January 20: 

Union influence at the White House 
will decline. Labor leaders will be po- 
litely received, but their advice will be 
less sought than during the last 16 years 
of Democratic rule. Philip Murray, as 
President of the CIO, will be less wel- 
come at the White House than William 
Green, as president of the AFL. But Mr. 
Green’s visits will not be as frequent as 
they once were. 

The Taft-Hartley Act will be re- 
tained, but perhaps modified. Mr. Dewey 
favors the law, but thinks some changes 
are needed. These changes, however, 
would not bring greater restrictions on 
unions, unless a wave of uncontrolled 
strikes hits the country. 

New Dealers still holding office in 
key labor agencies of Government will 
be replaced by men more sympathetic 
toward the business viewpoint. 


i 
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_ but he will not be out to “crack down’) 
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Strike mediation will be kept ay, stricted 


from the White House if at all possipjgl’ ™"Y> 
Mr. Dewey will insist that his suboif ating Gc 
nates handle labor disputes without af these 
peal to him. His first interest will bei fiends, a 
seeing to it that employers and unicg@’ °° 
settle their own problems with a mij" thal 

Strikes | 


mum of Government interference, 
Social Security benefits for mo 
workers will be supported. Mr. Dewej 
record at Albany indicates this. 
While the emphasis will shift from ty 
labor point of view toward a_ busing 
point of view, employers will not alway 
find Mr. Dewey sympathetic. He will» 
support union legislative proposals ; 
completely as the New Deal President 
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Specific attitudes of the nominee ar, 

Objectives of the Taft-Hartley law: 
favored by Mr. Dewey. He believes th 
law was designed to enlarge the righ 
and privileges of all workers. But he aly 
has gone on record as favoring ament! 
ments as needed. What those ament 
ments should be he has not said, but his 
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ws are believed to coincide closely 
th those of Senator Ives (Rep.), of New 
rk, a close associate of Mr. Dewey. 
industry-wide bargaining probably 
S| not be outlawed, if Mr. Dewey has 
; way. Such a step is advocated by 
me members of Congress, but Senator 
es opposed the proposal to include it 
. the Taft-Hartley law. 
"We ‘Senator Ives also fought successfully 
yainst other provisions that would have 
stricted unions further, It was assumed 
‘Hy many, at the time, that he was re- 
ecting Governor Dewey’s views on some 
le these matters. Some of Mr. Dewey’s 
“Rionds, say, however, that he did not 
vor some of the provisions for restricting 
nions that Senator Ives supported. 
MMF strikes by State workers in New York 
ere outlawed under the Dewey admin- 
tration. The law enacted for this pur- 
ose, like the Taft-Hartley Act, provides 
rom tee" the discharge of workers striking 
busineaiegainst any State agency. The New York 
+ alae” Permits reinstatement, with loss of 
will a ivil-service status for five years. The fed- 
pi al law provides that a striker cannot 
asiiel e reemployed for three years in any 
ae) pderal agency. me 
When Governor Dewey was criticized 
$y union leaders for signing the New 



















Union 


Dewey 


inee are ; 

lo ork law, he advised them that they had 
o reason to fear that the ban on strikes 

eves thi 


wld be extended to private industry. 
heal ie said there is no parallel between the 
amenit's of State workers and those in 
ameniptvate industry. 

but hig A higher minimum wage apparently 
| ill be approved by Mr. Dewey. At Al- 
any, he backed amendments to the New 
ak law giving minimum-wage protec- 
mto more than 525,000 employes of 
tail stores. Some of his followers pre- 
ict that he will support a 65-cent na- 
mal minimum wage in place of the 
resent 40-cent figure. 
NA fair-employment law probably 
ill be favored by Mr. Dewey. In New 
yok, he pushed through a law aimed at 
@reventing job discrimination because of 
@, creed, color or sex. 
© @ qual pay for women for compara- 
Pe work is backed by Mr. Dewey. In New 
& ak, his administration passed such a law. 
x 
















Social Security benefits may be ex- 
; ended to groups of workers not now cov- 
we, if Mr. Dewey’s actions in New 
ttkare an indication of his policy na- 
mally, He also might call for larger 
ments for the old-age and survivors’ 
siance program under the Act. In New 
‘ ak, Mr. Dewey liberalized the unem- 
/@*yment-insurance benefits, a section of 
"# Social Security law handled by the 
Plates, 
labor support is to be sought by Gov- 
mir Dewey on the strength of the above 
Manges in labor laws in New York State, 
Swell as on his general program. The 
FL probably will have the favored 
sition, as against CIO, in a Dewey 
ministration. Several AFL leaders, in- 
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cluding William L. Hutcheson, of the 
Carpenters union, have been in Mr. 
Dewey’s camp. However, both President 
Green and Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, of AFL, have been opposed to 
Mr. Dewey. Mr. Meany once supported 
Mr. Dewey, but turned against him after 
Senator Ives voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act. AFL leaders thought that Mr. 
Dewey could have blocked that vote. 

New faces will appear in key Gov- 
ernment jobs. 

The Labor Department probably will 
be headed by a man acceptable to the 
AFL. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
likely to have a change of directors, with 
a Dewey man taking over from the pres- 
ent head, Ewan Clague. 

The Labor Board is very likely to get 
a new member early nexi year, [he re- 
appointment of John M. Houston to the 
Board probably will be blocked by the 
Republicans to give the incoming Presi- 
dent a chance to fill this job. Mr. Houston 
is considered to be a prolabor member. 
If he is replaced by a conservative, the 
balance of power would swing away from 
the prolabor group, The term of member 
J. Copeland Gray expires next summer. 
He is part of the conservative wing of 
the Board, but he might be replaced by 
a Dewey supporter. 


BETTER PROSPECT 
FOR LABOR PEACE 


John L. Lewis’s settlement with most 
of the soft-coal industry has improved 





the prospects for labor peace in most 
industries during the rest of 1948. The 
settlement averted an industry-wide coal 
stoppage, although steel companies de- 
layed acceptance of the agreement for 
their mines. 

Most large employers who have not 
yet renewed contracts with unions are 
expected to do so without strikes. There 
will be occasional work interruptions, 
but only in the shipping industry is there 
the possibility now of a really crippling 
strike in the months immediately ahead. 

The price of preventing a coal strike 
is higher wages for miners and higher 
payments into their welfare fund. This 
is a price that the public will help to 
pay, in the form of higher coal prices. 
The miners themselves will get a pay 
raise of 121% cents an hour, bringing 
their basic wage rate to $1.75%% an hour, 
and raising their basic daily pay from 
$13.05 to $14.05. In addition, operators 
must pay another 10 cents a ton, making 
a total of 20 cents, into the fund from 
which miners now are to draw pensions 
and other benefits. 

A “union shop” clause carried over 
from the old agreement was accepted by 
coal operators, headed by Charles O’Neill. 
However, the steel companies walked out 
of negotiations without signing. The 
steel firms held that renewal of this 
clause is illegal under the Taft-Hartley 
Act without an election among employes. 
Failure of the steel companies to accept 
the contract raised the possibility that 
steel mills would shut down later for lack 
of coal. Government officials were hope- 
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OPERATORS’ O'NEILL & MINERS’ LEWIS 
. .. removed—the last big strike threat of 1948 
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Beauty is more than skin-deep in 
CMP Stainless Thinsteel.* The 
beauty of this new mirror-like 
finish—available even in annealed 
18-8 grades—is just the extra 
dividend included with the high 
standards of gauge accuracy and 
uniformity of physical properties 
common to all CMP strip prod- 
ucts. But this high lustrous sur- 
face on your stainless strip at the 
start can short-cut your fabricat- 
ing operations and contribute sub- 
stantially to lower end product 
cost at the finish. We will be glad 
to tell you more about this un- 
usually bright finish as well as 
other qualities and grades of thin 
strip sizes which make up the 
CMP Stainless strip line. A re- 
- quese on your letterhead will bring 
you a sample. 
ea LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 
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ful, however, that a strike in these mines 
also could be averted. 

The outlook for labor peace in other 
industries was improved by the quick 
settlement reached in soft coal. 

In shipping, however, a strike remains 
a possibility for later this year. CIO 
unions are enjoined from striking for the 
next two months, but leaders threaten a 
strike once the Taft-Hartley injunction is 
lifted. The union hiring hall is the big 
issue here, and Communists are compli- 
cating the situation by advocating a 
walkout in defiance of court orders. 

In railroads, new wage demands are 
being pressed by operating and nonop- 
erating unions. The Trainmen and Con- 
ductors are asking for a 25 per cent 
raise. Sixteen nonoperating unions want 
a 25-cents-an-hour increase and a reduc- 
tion of the work week from 48 to 40 
hours, with no loss of take-home pay. A 
strike is not expected in this industry, 
however. 

In steel, a pay increase may be forth- 
coming soon as a result of the coal settle- 
ment. When steel firms turned down the 
CIO’s wage demands last April, the door 
was left open for an increase later if the 
cost of living continued to rise. 


NEW CLARIFICATION 
OF THE LABOR LAW 


Further clarification of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act now comes from the Supreme 
Court and the National Labor Relations 
Board. New decisions include the fol- 
lowing: 

Union publications such as the CIO 
News, official CIO paper, are free to take 
sides in political campaigns. The Su- 
preme Court so rules in dismissing an 








THE CIO NEWS GOES TO BED 
... from the Supreme Court a legal story 


indictment of CIO President Philip \ 
ray. Mr. Murray had been charged , 
violating the Taft-Hartley Act’s prohj 
tion against spending of union funkg 
political campaigns. Mr. Murray | 
tested this provision by publishing 
political endorsement in the (jj 
paper. The Court, however, did , 
rule on the constitutionality of the ly 
provision. 

Financial statements must be § 
with the Secretary of Labor by a uj 
before it can obtain the services of 
National Labor Relations Board, 
portion of the Taft-Hartley Act is uph 
by the Supreme Court in another of 
However, the Court did not pass y 
another section of the law  requi 
union leaders to file non-Communist 
fidavits to qualify for NLRB action, § 

Group-insurance plans now @ 
added to the list of issues made subjj 
to collective bargaining by the Li 
Board. An employer is found to ly 
violated the Taft-Hartley Act by ref 
ing to discuss a new employe group 
surance program suggested by a wi 
and then installing the firm’s own plj 
The National Labor Relations Be 
recently ruled that companies m 
bargain with unions over pension pk 
where the unions want to discuss 4 
issue. 

Moving a factory from one tow 
another may bring NLRB action, if 
Board decides that the employer x 
trying to avoid bargaining with a wi 
certified as bargaining agency for 
plant’s employes. NLRB has just ordeq 
one employer to return his plant tof 
original location or reimburse wot 
for moving to the new town. Back wa 
for union members fired when the p 
moved out of town also were order 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Prices are pushing upward as wage 
rates rise and shortages of some 
commodities persist. 

Wholesale prices rose to 165.3 on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
for the week ended June 19, almost 
equaling the record of 165.5 on 
January 17. 

Farm-product prices, led by live- 
stock and poultry, rose to 194.5, up 
7.5 per cent from their February 
low and only 3.5 per cent below 
their January peak. 

Industrial goods, at 149.5, set an- 
other record 1.4 per cent above 
January 17. 

The cost of living, at a new high of 
170.5 on May 15, is apparently 
above that now. The gain from 
April to May was 0.7 per cent. Food 
prices rose 1.4 per cent, chiefly be- 
cause of higher meat prices. 

Livestock prices advanced again be- 
tween June 18 and 23. Steers rose 
to their recent record of $35.75 per 
100 pounds, which compares with 
$28.75 early in May. Hogs rose to 
$28.25, against $20.87 in May. 

Meat production this year is 10 per 
cent below 1947 and is likely to be 
still lower in the first half of 1949. 

A turn in the meat situation, however, 
is gradually approaching. 

The spring pig crop this year was 7 
per cent above expectations, de- 
spite high corn prices. 

Cattle shipments to feed lots in the 
corn belt rose in May to the highest 
rate since May, 1941. Cattlemen 
evidently are counting on a good 
corn crop this year. 


(1935-39 = 100) 
| 





*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Paid by Farmers 
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Hourly earnings of manufacturing 
workers rose to $1.30 in May, a new 
record. Recent wage settlements in 
the auto, electrical and meat-pack- 
ing industries were not reflected in 
the May figure. 

Farm price supports now threaten to 
delay downward adjustments in 
food prices. Supports at 90 per cent 
of parity, first scheduled to expire 
after 1948 crops, were recently ex- 
tended by Congress to cover the 
1949 crops as well. 

Prices paid by farmers, used by the 
Government to determine parity 
prices on which supports are based, 
were 10 per cent higher in May 


were up only 6 per cent. Prices re- 
ceived, as shown by the top chart, 
were still above prices paid. 

Support prices on 1948 crops are 
higher than on 1947 crops, will be 
still higher in 1949 if prices paid 
keep rising. The table below com- 
pares support prices with prices 
actually received by farmers on 
May 15. 


Support prices Prices rec'd 
‘47 crop “48 crop May 15, 48 


Wheat. bu. $182 $$ 2.00* §$ 2.22 
Hogs, 100 lbs. 16.257 17.507 19.60 
Cotton, lb. 26.49 27.50t 35.27 
Oats, bu. 63 70 1.12 
Corn, bu. 1.37 1.44* 2.16 


*Estimated. ¢Apr.-Sept. average. {Interim. 


Government purchases of grains 
may be necessary this year if crops 
are large. Purchase of other com- 
modities may be required in 1949 if 
crops are large again. 

Industry, meanwhile, is struggling to 
lift output. 

Production rose on the indicator be- 
low in the week ended June 19. 
The level is about the same as in 
May, when industrial activity had 
recovered almost to the February 
peak. 

Forces underlying the boom were still 
strong enough early this year to 
check a drop in prices of farm prod- 
ucts and to prevent the drop from 
starting a recession. The result of 
extending present price supports on 
farm products until 1950 may be to 
delay inevitable price adjustments 
in farm products to a time when 
business activity may be more vul- 
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MR. DEWEY’S FINANCIAL POLICY 


Under a Dewey Administra- 
tion, federal financial policies 
would not be reversed overnight. 

Any changes would come 
gradually, abrupt shifts avoided. 

Basically, financial views of 


-Mr. Truman and Mr. Dewey are 


not far apart. With either in the 
White House, the prospect is 
high-cost government, high 
taxes, low interest rates, only 
moderate restraints on credit. 


No sudden overhauling of the U. S. 
Government's financial policies is to be 
expected if Governor Dewey moves 
into the White House next January. 
This is made clear by his record as 
Governor of New York, as well as by 
the views he and his closest advisers 
have expressed on financial issues. 

On most financial questions, Mr. 
Dewey’s views apparently are not far 
different from those of the present Ad- 
ministration. What policy changes he 
does make probably will be gradual. He 
is expected to avoid abrupt moves that 
might upset the economy. 

What to expect in the financial field 
under a Dewey Administration, just as 
under the present Administration, is re- 
lated to what becomes of the boom. 

If the boom continues into 1949, an 
Administration headed by Mr. Dewey 
could be expected to favor mild restraints 
on lending and spending—enough to keep 
a check on inflation, but not enough to 
produce a bust. 

Money might be tightened up a bit, 
but Mr. Dewey would be cautious not to 
go too far. 

Interest rates on short-term money 
might be allowed to rise slightly, but the 
lid would not be taken off altogether. 

Government-bond prices __ probably 
would still get support at about par. 

Federal spending might be cut, but 
only moderately. Any important cuts 
would likely come through new efficiency 
in government rather than through the 
elimination of federal activities. 

Debt policy probably would not be 
changed much by a Republican Admin- 
istration. In general, an effort would be 
made to retire securities held by the 
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Similarity of Views 


banking system and to sell more and 
more savings bonds to individuals. 

Taxes probably would stay near pres- 
ent levels, if Mr. Dewey’s ideas pre- 
vailed in Congress. As President, he 
would urge general overhauling of the 
tax laws to get needed reforms, but he 
would be unlikely, in a boom period, to 
propose any additional tax relief. 

If a bust comes, however, an Admin- 
istration headed by Mr. Dewey would be 
almost sure to modify these policies. 

Money probably would be loosened up 
somewhat. Any controls being exercised 
by the Government would be relaxed. 

Interest rates might be reduced again, 
thus making credit a little easier. 

Pump priming might be undertaken 
by the Government. This would be done 
through public-works projects, which 
would be ready to go as soon as deflation 
set in. Mr. Dewey has made it clear that 
he would favor such a program to help 
offset the effects of a business recession. 

Taxes, in case of a severe business 
setback, probably would be reduced. 
Congress would be likely to favor this as 
a means of boosting purchasing power, 
and Mr. Dewey could be expected to go 
along. Cuts might affect both corpora- 
tions and individuals. Also, some ex- 
cises might be reduced or eliminated. 

Deficit financing probably would fol- 
low. Mr. Dewey dislikes unbalanced 
budgets, but persons who know _ his 
views well say he would not be likely 
to insist on trying to make ends meet in 
a period of business recession. He is 
said to be ready to make use of the 
power of federal financing to help head 
off another depression. Business gets a 
lift when the Government spends more 
money than it collects from the public 
in taxes. 

These ideas are not far different, bas- 
ically, from those of the present Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Dewey may be guided a 
little more by the views of conservative 
bankers and businessmen than is Mr. 
Truman. But, in the main, the Govern- 
ment probably would follow about the 
same financial pattern under a Dewey 
Administration as under a Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Dewey’s views, in more detail, 
seem to be these: 

On money and credit, Mr. Dewey 
believes the Government should exercise 
some controls, but feels that federal 
authorities must be careful not to over- 
play their hands. He wants money to be 


to Those of Mr. Truman 


kept plentiful and fairly cheap. In norm 
times, he likes low interest rates, although 
it would not be surprising if he were t 
approve a slight increase in present shor. 
term rates as an anti-inflation measure. 
On controls, Mr. Dewey is describe 
as a “middle-of-the-road man.” He ha 


advocated restrictions on consumer cred. f 
it, a program urged by Mr. Truman by § 


turned down by Congress. He has criti 


NEW GERMAN CURRENCY: Deutsche 
marks go via Army trucks to the banks... 


DOWN THE ASSEMBLY LINE goes the 
money to Germans in Western zones .-: 
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sized Mr. Truman for dropping wartime 
wage controls as soon as the war was 
over, but argues that they should not be 
hestored Now. 

Mr. Dewey has not disclosed his views 
Hon the Federal Reserve Board’s proposal 
Bo put direct and far-reaching controls 
Pover the expansion of bank credit. How- 
Nd “ever, he has said that steps should be 
aken to “restrain” bank loans made for _ | 
Fspeculative purposes. This has produced 
norm,| Pan impression that, instead of the direct 
though Pontrol sought by FRB, he prefers a vol- 
vere ty puntary program like the one now being 
t shor. p conducted by the American Bankers 
sure. PAssociation. If this is his view, he is in 
scribel Pagreement with Mr. Truman’s Secretary 
1e ha of the Treasury, John W. Snyder. 

r cred. | On federal spending, Mr. Dewey 
an by: @has been critical of Democratic adminis- 
rations. As President, he could be ex- 
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(Above) Bay City’s current Model 1 80-166 
CraneMobile, Twin-Dise equipped, works for 
the Austin Company on a plant construction 
job near Kalamazoo, Mich. 


(Left) This one-man excavator, built around 
1923, is similar to the first Bay City machine 
equipped with a Twin Disc Clutch. Bay City 
Shovels, Inc., since has used Twin Disc Clutches 
exclusively on excavating and material-han- 
dling equipment. 
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'... here the money passes inspection 
in the Frankfurt Reichsbank building 









Bay City Shovels, Inc., uses Twin Disc Clutches 





exclusively on its excavating and material- 






handling equipment. Bay City used its first 






Twin Disc Clutch in 1923. Ninety-seven leading 






manufacturers of material-handling and earth-moving 






equipment find Twin Disc Friction Clutches 






and Hydraulic Drives efficient units for 






power transmission. You can judge Twin Disc 






by the companies it keeps. Twin Disc CLuTcH 






Company, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 
Division, Rockford, Illinois). 
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...the crow 
they pay a bounty 
to keep alive 





T Is impossible to make better whiskey than Old 
Crow. As one redoubtable party put it, “It is 
impossible even to think of better whiskey!” 


Consequently Old Crow has been kept not 
only alive but thriving for a century. Still distilled 


on the same site where Col. James Crow built his 
first distillery a century ago. Still the same fine 
Kentucky whiskey Daniel Webster declared the 


“finest in the world.” 


Now that supply is somewhat more comfort- 
able, you do not have to be a hunter to find Old 


Crow, and we earnestly commend its remarkably 


fine flavor to you at your next convenience. 


Those in the know ask for Old Crow, 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye * 100 Proof + Bottled in Bond 
National Distillers Products Corporation * New York, N. Y. 





® 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies, 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 130 


The Board of Directors on June 16, 
1948 declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company’s Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on July 15, 1948, to 
common shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 25, 1948, 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% of the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such an 


opportunity. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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pected to order exhaustive studies loo}. 
ing to greater efficiency in government, 

However, he would not be likely y 
cut off any great number of federal x 
tivities. Veterans probably would 
dealt with as generously as they are noy 
Farmers would not be likely to suf, 
any substantial cut in benefits. Publi 
works would be discouraged in goo 
times, but pushed in hard times. Soci 
Security, if Mr. Dewey were to get hi 
way, would be expanded, not curtailed, 

Also, Mr. Dewey would inherit a ¢& 
of high costs over which he would hay 
but little control. These are big item 
of spending to which the Governmey 
already is committed. National defeng 
is likely to cost around $13,300,000,0q 
in the year ending June 30, 1949, an 
may cost more than that the following 
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year. Interest on the public debt, evap 


at current low rates, costs $5,250,000, 
000 a year. Foreign aid is likely to og 
$7,300,000,000 in the year ending 
mid-1949. This, too, is a spending iten 
that will go on into future years, 
This means that Mr. Dewey, as Pre 
ident, would find himself stuck wit 
high-cost Government. In the year ent 
ing June 30, 1949, federal spending, w. 
der either Mr. Dewey or Mr. Truman,it 
likely to reach $39,000,000,000. Out 
lays are not likely to be much smalleri 
the year after that. 
On taxes, Mr. Dewey’s ideas ha 
been along the same general lines « 
those of the G.O.P. majority in Congres 
Unlike Mr. Truman, he favored a ta 
cut this year, and praised Congress fi 
voting to override Mr. Truman’s veto d 
the tax-reduction bill last April. This bil 
apparently squared with Mr. Dewey: 
position that taxpayers deserved : 
“moderate” cut below wartime levels. 
This does not mean, however, that Mr 
Dewey disapproves of using taxes as: 
control over the general economy. li 
New York, he resisted tax reductions dur 
ing the war, even though the State wa 
running up a huge surplus. He argued 
that a war period was no time to a 
taxes. After the war, he approved acros 
the-board reductions both for business 
and for individuals. 
As long as inflationary dangers co 
tinue, Mr. Dewey probably will rest 


any further heavy cuts in taxes. He if}, 


sists on building up surpluses in boo 
periods to retire debt, as well as to malt 
it easier for the Government to go int 
a public-works program in any ltt 
period of recession and unemploymet 

He urges a long-range overhauling # 


the federal tax laws, presumably along 


the lines of a plan approved by t 
House just before the adjournment ¢ 
Congress. The purpose of this plan is 
reform, not tax relief. 

These are ideas that appear to hi} 
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; look the backing of Mr. Dewey and his close 
ent, [financial advisers. Much will be heard of 
ely | these policies if Mr. Dewey becomes 
ral cf President next January. 
ld bk At longer range, Mr. Dewey prob- 
e now | ably would want complete studies of all 
suffer § phases of the Government’s financial op- 
Publicf erations and the effect of these opera- 
gooiftions on the general economy. On im- 
Social portant policy, Mr. Dewey usually acts 
set hi on the basis of expert study and advice. 
iled | For this reason, there is speculation 
t a stp that a study recently proposed by Win- 
1 hav throp W. Aldrich, board chairman of the 
- item! Chase National Bank, will appeal to Mr. 
ment! Dewey. Mr. Aldrich suggested the crea- 
lefenef tion of a Monetary and Credit Commis- 
(10,008 sion to make a long-range study of money 
9 anfand banking issues and to recommend 
lowing 
tT, even 
0,000. 
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ing i 
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legislation to Congress. He proposed that 
the Commission include members of Con- 
gress and outside experts. 

Under Mr. Aldrich’s plan, the Com- 
mission would study such questions as 
debt management, bank credit, Govern- 
ment controls over money and credit, 
federal financing methods, roles of the 
teasury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
em, and the places of gold and silver ‘in 
he money system. 

IfMr. Dewey becomes President, none 
if the problems he inherits will be more 
‘omplicated than those of finance. In 
ding with those problems, he can be 
pected to move cautiously, seeking ex- 
pert advice before making up his mind. 
this suggests that Mr. Dewey, without 
titing for congressional action on Mr. 
rich’s plan, might name a study group 
his own on financial issues. If so, he 
‘ould be likely to rely heavily on the 
ktvice of his experts. 
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Gangway! 


The highway's coming through—and soon. You know 
it when the husky bulldozer blazes a trail. With agile controls 
of Yellow Strand ‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Wire Rope, 
earthmoving machines literally make the dirt fly. And 
don’t underrate the cable’s importance by the small amount in 
sight. It's not footage that counts but flexibility... 
responsiveness . . . resistance to fatigue. 


% These Preformed Yellow Strand advantages stand 
ready to bring out the true work capacity of your equip- 
ment—including heavy-duty mine hoist, dredge, logging outfit 
or rotary drilling rig. And you can push ahead still 
faster on the road to production by handling lifts with adaptable 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Fix the Yellow Strand 


in mind .. . fix it in your specifications. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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++ Opposite of fiction 


It doesn’t take a dictionary to tell you 
the one thing needed to finish this 
puzzle is FACT. 

FACT fits — there’s no substitute! 
Sound investors in securities already 
know what we're driving at. Because 
FACT—the complete story on any 
company or stock—is vital to their 
investment decisions. 

That’s why we stress “Investigate 
then Invest” so strongly. That’s why 
we advise any investor to get all the 
available facts on any stock or com- 
pany—first! And that’s why we do 
our best to keep investors informed 
on any changes in that factual picture 
afterwards. 

Keeping in constant step with 
those changes is our large and experi- 
enced Research Department. Its ex- 
tensive staff constantly gathers and 
gives out information of interest to 
any investor. It digs up facts asked 
for in hundreds of letters, and period- 
ically publishes both the good and 
bad about whole industries and indi- 
vidual securities. 

Merrill Lynch doesn’t offer specific 
advice unless specifically asked. But 
if you’re puzzling over present invest- 
ment opportunities, we will help fill 
in the facts . . . send all the informa- 
tion we have on a particular security 
or confidentially analyze your present 
holdings—at no charge. Why not 
call or write—today? 


Department S-8 
Merritt LYNCH, 
PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re- 
fuse to bargain with the union bargaining 
agent in your plant regarding group in- 
surance plans. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board orders one employer to 
bargain on a new insurance plan covering 
pension programs. The Board decides 
that the employer acted in bad faith by 
refusing to discuss an insurance plan pro- 
posed by the union and setting up his 
own plan. 


* * * 


YOU CAN usually take a marital de- 
duction, under new estate-tax rules, 
even though proceeds of life-insurance 
and endowment and annuity contracts 
are left with the insuring company at 
interest and paid in installments. Con- 
gress eliminates a provision in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1948 that barred marital 


deductions under such insurance and. 


annuity arrangements. 
* * * 


YOU CAN now get a license to export 
flour to countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere and the Philippines on an easier 
basis than heretofore. The Commerce 
Department’s Office of International 
Trade adopts a more liberal procedure 
for granting these licenses. Issuance of 
licenses will be governed largely by the 
ability of exporters to make shipments of 
flour to the countries. 


* * & 


YOU CAN obtain complete informa- 
tion about recent changes in export con- 
trols from Export Schedule No. 25, just 
issued by the Office of International 
Trade. This pamphlet also gives informa- 
tion about special provisions that govern 
trade with American and British zones of 
Germany, South Korea and Japan, with a 
partial list of items that may be sent into 
those areas. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 
ployes that they would find it difficult to 
get jobs with other employers if they join 
a union, even though you promise not to 
discriminate against them in their present 
jobs if the union wins a collective-bar- 
gaining election. NLRB finds that a 
statement of this kind, which was con- 
tained in a letter distributed by an em- 
ployer shortly before an election, went 
beyond the freedom-of-speech protection 





as a result of federal court and administrative decision 


of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Board y 
aside the election, which was lost by 
union, because of this “threat of reprisj 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon get a copy of a dy 
ment listing all U.S. import duties 
effect on June 15, 1948. The U.S. Ty 
Commission is having the list publish 
The document, entitled “United Sty, 
Import Duties (1948),” will be sold{ 


$2 by the Government Printing Off 


Washington 25, D.C, 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an; 
come tax on the amount awarded }; 
court for patent infringement where} 
award was made to compensate you 
lost profits. The U. S. Tax Court rule 
one case that such an award must } 
treated as ordinary income, since it \y 
not compensation for loss of capital, 


YOU CAN probably expect a reneg 
tiation clause to be written into 
future defense contract that you s 
with the Government for ships, pla 
plane parts or construction of over 
facilities. Congress authorizes the Se 
tary of Defense to extend coverage of 
Renegotiation Act of 1948 to contract 
these types. 


* * * 


YOU CAN assist the Government 
obtaining foreign patent protection 
another list of Government-owned inv 
tions. The Office of Technical Servic 
of the Commerce Department inv 
U.S. manufacturers to contribute to t 
cost of applying for the foreign pate 
under which licenses would be grat 
on a royalty-free, nonexclusive basis. I 
75 inventions are in the fields of plas 
and chemicals, foods and drugs, mati 
ery, minerals, rubber and aeronautics 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always count on be 
reimbursed under a Government conti 
for additional wage costs resulting fro 
retroactive pay increase ordered by: 
arbitrator. The Comptroller General m4 
that a Government bureau may not pil 
private contractor for such extra lad 
costs where the contract called fora 
cific hourly rate for wages with no? 
visions for adjusting this amount. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and ruling’ | 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 


many facts which, for reasons 


space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wo 


Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic male 
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ablishd OM] ARTS NT c ATREC 
dl Stats V ee -PARIS....LONDOD OS AIRES. 
he Aims of the European Recovery Program already are beginning to get snarled 
up in the realities governing the European scene. 
The ERP countries are happy to receive relief in the form of goods pur- 
g ani chased through the Economic Co-operation Administration. 
led by But don't expect them to hurry ahead with other aims of ERP such as balanc= 
I ing budgets, stabilizing currencies, reducing barriers to trade. They argue 
trem that these matters cannot be hurried, will take time to work out. 
must | Italy, for example, might approach a budget balance if food and fuel subsi- 
et dies were cut out and public works were sharply reduced. But then prices would 
rise, unemployment would mount. Life of the Government might be cut short. 
ail France, the Netherlands, most other ERP countries face practical difficul- 
into a ties like this in their budget, currency or trade problems. 
you But ECA officials in Washington now have only nine months to show results. 
pos The U.S. Congress next winter and spring will want to see something besides 
he Sec big U.S. outlays for goods, will want to see basic improvements in Western Europe. 
wie Recovery can be sound only if government finances and currencies are sound. 
Thus, U.S. pressure for such reforms will continue. ERP countries may look 
as if they are dragging their feet. Sharp differences are ahead. 
sil Friction is bound to mount, the nearer the time comes for a new U.S. ap- 
ection propriation. Odds are that next winter ERP still will look more like another 
—— relief program than a recovery program. 
it invit Relief mentality in Europe--built up by Lend-Lease, UNRRA, postwar relief 


— programs=-will not break down easily. 
n pater 


mace >> Britain is again narrowing the gap between imports and exportS...cc. 

en Exports in May reached a level about a third higher than the 1938 average. 

atic. Trend in exports has been up Since last September. Gain in that period 
works out to 36 per cent, after adjustment to a standard month. Exports in June 

ton ba BAY suffer as a result of London dock strikes and ship tie-ups. 

at conta Imports, in value terms, have remained steady at a high level for three 

— months. Volume of imports seems to be falling off, since prices generally are 

neal Tising. There are indications now that high imports earlier this year reflected 

a Stocking up in such commodities as cotton and wool. 

‘fora Trade deficit narrowed sharply in May, as compared with March and April. 

th nop In fact, the monthly deficit so far this year averages about 14 per cent less 

nt. than for 1947. But it's still much larger than was hoped for earlier this year. 

- It totals around $750,000,000 for the first five months of the year. 
ru ‘ 


15 consi Resulting cash drain on Britain has been much smaller--perhaps only half as 
5 & Worl 
co (over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY== (Continued) 


much. Big payments have been made from U.S. and Canadian loans. 

Cash outlays to cover trade bills for the rest of the year will be smaller, 
Growing share of British imports will now be paid for by the ECA. But, 
despite this, further drawing down of Britain's slender resources will be neces- 
sary this year. Total gold and dollar reserves come to only about $1,900,000,- 

000. But this sum really represents the hard-currency assets of both Britain 
and associated countries. These assets have to cover not only Britain's needs, 
but those of these other countries as well. The danger level already is nearly 
reached. Britain's back is to the wall. 





>> That's why British exports are of such unusual importance right now..... 
Export goods are the big earners today. British earnings from overseas in- 
vestments, Shipping, insurance, banking, etc., no longer are very large. 
Increases in British exports are showing up in welcome spots. 
Coal exports reached nearly a million tons in May. In six months, coal, 
the laggard in the export drive, has regained a third of the prewar level. 
Cotton textiles continued the sharp uptrend shown since October. 
Machinery reached a new record, both in value and tonnage. 
On the surface, the over-all trend in exports seems favorable. But Britons 
worry about the future. Growing price resistance is the main problem. 








>> As selling on world markets becomes steadily more competitive, British 
businessmen are looking into ways of cutting their prices. 

Even such rich markets as the U.S. find British goods generally too high. 

Cutting costs may have to begin at home plants, the British feel. 

Raw-material costs are determined largely by worid trends. 

Wages will stay high. Problem: more output for the same wage. 

Worker efficiency is lower than in the U.S. in practically all trades. 

Mass-production methods are gaining ground in Britain. But much machinery 
is outdated and plant layout and flow often are not efficient by American stand- 
ards. The feeling is growing that more production could be turned out with the 
tools and labor at hand if new methods were used. 

Paper work is a case in point. In some manufacturing industries in Brit- 
ain, desk workers made up 28 per cent of the labor force. One trouble is that 
business machines are not so widely used as in the U.S. Accounting methods are 
antiquated, use up man power, time and scarce paper. Office costs can be cut. 

Profit margins, themselves, are being examined closely, too. 

British companies tend to seek much higher profit margins than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. Recent reports show that British profits run from two to five 
times as large as American profits, in terms of percentage of sales. 

Unit margins may be cut, as British production increases. 

Tradition, the prewar way of doing things, now may have to give way more 
and more in Britain, as selling of goods abroad gets harder. 




















>> Facing the same problem, Argentina, in her new currency move, is to subsi- 
a@ize exports of manufactures. Colombia has just set up a new system of exchange 
rates and subsidies to bolster exports and cut down on dollar imports of non- 
essentials. These currency moves in Latin America follow the general European 
pattern, shown in currency manipulations in France, Italy, Greece. Always the 
hope is to conserve dollars and boost exports. 
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Ready-built, Adap saall 
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Available Nov 
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on LOCATION SQUARE FEET § PLANCOK NUMBER 
EASTERN STATES 
New Castle, Delaware 5,000 628 
Belle Meade, Virginia 1,000 1,465 
Farmingdale, L. |., New York 33,488 WD-387 
Hoboken, New Jersey 86,800 Nord 1,023 
Worcester, Massachusetts 52,000 NOd 1,765 
ad Providence, Rhode Island 835,770 MC-10,849 
nd- Write, wire or phone today to the address below for 
? ae : MIDWEST OR SOUTH 
he complete details and descriptions of these first-class one ' 
PE Z Painesville, Ohio 7,800 1,716 
plants and facilities now being offered for sale or ecaitahilh: Stacie 31,000 1531-10 
lease. Be sure to mention Plancor number. Inspec- Clinton, lowe 9,800 2,060 
tions can be arranged at your convenience. Informa- Detroit, Michigan 32,400 4 
t tion on how to submit your bid together with re- Greenbrier, Kentucky 7,075 be 
- ; - i Michi 105, 
re uired bid forms can also be secured at this address. Say Sie Sere pings . 
q 
4 " Henryetta, Oklahoma 55,000 1,023 
‘ These plants are typical of other equally desirable Cleveland, Ohio 54,600 1,073 
facilities currently available. East St. Louis, Illinois 120,290 1,073 
. Toledo, Ohio 350,000 WD-335 
rile 
; x« *& * Platteville, Wisconsin 6,700 1,906 
ive 
Some plants may become subject to the provisions of the WEST COAST 
National Security clause, whereby the Federal Government Seattle, Washington 51,700 NOd 1,992 
retains dormant rights to utilize the facilities for production Portland, Oregon 30,200 1,812 
under Government contract. In the event that this dormant Renton, Washington 140,000 303 
right is exercised, the Government will consider the qualifica- Newark, California 20,000 1,295 
tions of the buyer or lessee to carry out such contracts. These Torrance, California 918,000 226 
plants are part of the production facilities being offered to Seattle, Washington 416,000 WD-1,024 
hig private enterprise. Downey, California 608,800 WD-695 
nge 
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‘Life Around the World 


Britons are going to the dogs 


(and horses), churches’ betting survey says 





LONDON 


ETTING IN BRITAIN is running into the 

billions. Last year, by one authorita- 

tive estimate, wagering amounted to the 
equivalent of $4,000,000,000. 

The Churches’ Committee on 
bling made the estimate in its 14th 
annual report, which says that 1947 
probably brought the greatest increase 
in gambling in the nation’s history. 

Betting turnover on horse races ap- 
proximated $1,800,000,000. Gambling 
on dog races is calculated at about the 
same figure. Bets in football pools ac- 
counted for another $280,000,000. Gam- 
bling of all other kinds made up the 
balance. 

Wagers on horses are the most difficult 
to estimate. Bookmakers—often called 
turf accountants in Britain—protect them- 
selves against severe losses to customers 
by rewagering large sums with other 
bookmakers or through the totalizator 
machinery at race tracks. Such trans- 
actions are designed to reduce book- 
makers’ risks and do increase greatly the 
aggregate turnover. 

One big bookmaker challenges esti- 
mates that $160,000,000 was at stake in 
a recent running of the Derby. His argu- 
ment is that basically perhaps only 
$20,000,000 was involved and the larger 
figure represented reuse of original bets. 
Still another confusing factor is that so 
many bets on horse races in Britain are 
as small as 50 cents each. 

Measuring gambling on racing dogs is 
becoming more precise. Beginning in 
January, 1948, the Government put a 10 
per cent tax on totalizator wagers at dog 
tracks. More recently the Government 
began to impose a license tax on book- 


Gam- 
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makers doing business at such courses. 
Horse betting still is exempt from tax. 

In 1947, the Churches’ Committee esti- 
mated that gambling on dogs was almost 
evenly divided between bets made with 
bookmakers and wagers placed through 
totalizators. Thus far in 1948, there is a 
sharp decline in the turnover for totali- 
zators at dog tracks. Under the impact 
of taxes the “tote” turnover is falling off 
possibly as much as 50 per cent. 

Gambling in football pools, however, 
is estimated as the eleventh largest busi- 
ness in Britain. A single firm may employ 
as many as 1,000 solicitors and 1,000 
clerks. 

The pools are based on a soccer foot- 
ball season spread over nine months of 
the year, with games concentrated on 
week ends. Types of pools are intricate 
and complex. The lowest bet acceptable 
is about 10 cents. For the minimum bet 
an individual may submit six combina- 
tions of his predictions of the outcome of 
the week-end matches. Each combina- 
tion represents a wager of an English 
penny. Hence the name “penny pools.” 

Millions of people take part. Thus. 
the first prize in a pool in a rare case 
may be almost as much as $250,000. A 
Government tax, recently raised to 20 
per cent, is deducted from the pool be- 
fore the size of the prize is computed. 

Bets are made on credit, payment fol- 
lowing a week after the bet. There are 
few bad debts. The maximum wager is 
the equivalent of $20 unless an individual 
has a special credit arrangement to sub- 
mit an exceptionally large number of pre- 
dictions on the forms which pool opera- 
tors circulate. 

Such pools are 


criticized by the 


Manila prices hurt 
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Churches’ Committee as an “insay{)! 
wastage” of paper at a time when ther ip 
is a severe shortage of paper for scholf & 
books, newspapers and magazines. Th, 
Committee also says: away fo 

“Collection and delivery of millions q/foodstul 
postal packets weekly by men who migh{ quantiti 
be productively useful in understaffe| /because 
factories suggests a wasteful use of ma pod pr 


power. hoarded 
“While there are waiting lists of tho.) As @ 
sands of business and professional me{not beer 


for telephones, there are thousands gj prices st 
instruments used by turf accountant {been bo 
One firm alone boasts of its 300 telephone} come of 


instruments.” Cc. Hx | the cost 
Manil 


tively 5] 
Wages al 
cost of | 
the cost 
arate ; 
America, 
Manu}. A hote 
DOLLAR BUYS less in Manila nov-{to $20 a 
A tay than in any other city in th}hunt, a | 
Orient—or almost anywhere else for tha}for an un 
matter. The cost of most things here i}ranged fi 
three to six times as high as before the}to $500. | 
war, And there is no premium on U.S ean work 
dollars, There is no advantage in havingfestauran 
dollars to buy the local currency as is the fing, cloth 
case anywhere else you travel in the FufA modest 
East. A day. 
The exchange rate is the same now ajedds up 
it was before the war—two Philippine [$20 a nig 
pesos for one U.S. dollar, and you caftofee)—$ 
buy all the dollars you want at the official fextra; mil 
rate of two pesos each. A visitor fromfto $4; di 
China, where there is hot and heavy bid-[$1.75. Th 
ding for U.S. dollars in the black markefhave a s 
at rates double or triple the official ratefpressed; $ 
is astounded by the indifference towarpand, if yc 
an American dollar in Manila. Merchantfeents for : 


(aspirin, 25 cents) 













would rather be paid in pesos. It’s jut} After th 
a bother to have to go to the bank toffelax with 
exchange American money for Philippine ft cocktail 
currency. Many storekeepers actually dis feents), 
count the dollar because of the nuisance 
of handling American money. 

The peso, as well as the Americal Peron 
dollar, buys about a fourth as much i 
Manila now as it did in 1941, Even# 
that, one gets a lot more for his mone S$ star 


now than he did at the time the wi 
ended. 

During the first few postwar months fPHE v. s. 
prices jumped sky high. The price I being fo 
many things went up 15 times, The re* Put, so far, 
son was the tremendous pent-up demand fomestic p 
for everything imaginable. ential bal 

It has been only in recent months thatff952, but | 
the United States and other countreslteady, 
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have been able to 
ship goods fast 
enough to meet the 
demand. Now the 
supply of consumer 
goods has just about 
caught up. Prices 
have begun to come 
down. 

The Government 
itself did a lot to 
check the inflation 
that threatend to run 
away for a time. It dumped rice and other 
foodstuffs into the open market in large 
quantities when prices started to soar 
‘because of hoarding. That action brought 
Hood prices down and forced out big 
Phoarded supplies. 

As a consequence, most workers have 
not been faring too badly. Even though 
prices still are up, wages generally have 
been boosted right along so that the in- 
come of most families has kept abreast of 
the cost of living. 

Manila’s inflation hits hardest, rela- 
Htively speaking, the Americans whose 
wages are computed on the basis of the 
cost of living in the United States, since 
the cost of living here has increased at 
a rate about three times the rise in 
America. 

A hotel room costs anywhere from $6 
to $20 a night. On a recent apartment 
hunt, a friend of mine found that rent 
for an unfurnished three-room apartment 
ranged from a low of $200 a month up 
to $500. The wages of an average Ameri- 
can worker would hardly cover a weekly 
restaurant bill here, not to mention hous- 
ing, clothing, transportation and services. 
(A modest lunch costs $2 to $3. 

A day: in Manila, in terms of dollars, 
adds up as follows: hotel room—$6 to 
$20 a night; breakfast (eggs, toast and 
roffee)—$1.50; orange juice—75 cents 
xtra; milk—50 cents per glass; lunch—$2 
to $4; dinner—$4 to $6; movies—$1 to 
$1.75. Then there are the “extras”: $2 to 

ave a suit cleaned or $1 to have it 
pressed; $4 for a couple of days’ laundry, 
and, if you’re a smoker, you'll pay 35 
ents for a 12-cent tin of tobacco. 

After that, if you’re not broke, you can 
relax with a beer (50 cents a bottle) or 
t cocktail ($1.50), Or an aspirin (25 
rents), fe: 













Peron boom for ‘52 
$ starting already 


BUENOS AIRES 
FHE U.S. PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN is 
being followed avidly by Argentines. 
but, so far, it has been overshadowed by 
omestic politics here. Argentine presi- 
ential balloting does not come until 


#52, but the electioneering has started 
tady, 


MY 2, 1948 


The big issue at the present time is 
that of a second term for President Juan 
D. Peron. 

If Peron ran again today, hardly any- 
one doubts that he would be re-elected. 
But, as matters stand, he cannot run con- 
stitutionally, The Argentine Constitution 
provides that “The President and Vice 
President shall continue in office for six 
years, and may not be re-elected except 
with an interval of one term.” But a 
great many of President Perén’s followers 
have been campaigning for a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the re-elec- 
tion of a President. 

The President now says that such a 
change “would be an enormous danger 
for the political future of the Republic, 
and a threat of grave evils which we have 
tried to eliminate since our participation 
in public life.” President Perén calls the 
existing ban of re-election one of the 
wisest and one of the most prudent 
sections of the Constitution. He says that 
other countries have permitted re-elec- 
tion and it has led to “a school of fraud.” 

A man like him- 
self, Mr. Per6én says, 
who starts work at 6 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing and finishes at 8 
or 9 p.m., cannot 
stand the pace more 
than six years. 

As often happens, 
however, ardent 
backers of a candi- 
date do not take such 
refusals to run seri- 
ously, Most Argen- 
tines on both sides of 
the political fence 
are convinced the President would ac- 
cede to a “popular draft.” 

Deputy Eduardo Colom, the editor of 
the leading pro-Government evening 
newspaper, La Epoca, has already intro- 
duced a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting re-election. The President’s an- 
nouncement hasn’t made him call off the 
campaign, 

Deputy Colom, in his Government- 
controlled daily; says that, even if Presi- 
dent Perdén vetoes the amendment, the 
President would eventually change his 
mind—if Congress insisted on it. The 
Administration has better than the two- 
thirds majority in Congress necessary for 
such an amendment. 

If the present ban stays, Mr. Peron’s 
most likely successor is Governor Do- 
mingo Mercante, of the vast Province of 
Buenos Aires. Governor Mercante holds 
the No, 2 job in the country—roughly 
equivalent to running a big wealthy State 
with all the attributes of New York, Texas 
and California. The Governor is a close 
friend of President and Mrs, Perén, and 
probably can be counted on to represent 
their ideas for a six-year interval. Two 
Argentine presidents in the past were 
elected again after such a rest. B.S. R. 











‘Valley of Hell’ 
May Power Italy 


ROME 

TALY S VOLCANOES may one day replace 
[ expensive coal as the chief source of 
this country’s electric power. Engineers 
are tapping the live steam from the vol- 
canoes in Italy’s “Valley of Hell” as a 
cheap and probably permanent source 
of energy. 

The idea started with Benito Mussolini, 
but it never amounted to much until re- 
cently. Now more than 300 streams of 
natural steam, pouring through wells in 
the volcanoes, are being converted into 
power, If the engineers have figured cor- 
rectly, the volcanoes eventually will be 
Italy’s cheapest source of power. 

The 300 wells harnessed so far pro- 
duce 2,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy 
every day. Electricity generated from the 
volcanoes is furnishing the juice to op- 
erate the electric railroad between Rome 
and Pisa. 

More steam wells are being drilled 
now. The hope is that eventually the vol- 
cano wells will reach a total of 5,900,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of power. That is 
the goal set for 1952, 

Trapping the live steam and convert- 
ing it into electric power is risky business. 
About 2,000 men are employed in the 
work now, living in the dangerous valley 
where scalding steam rushes from the 
earth through natural and man-made 
wells, 

Drilling one of the steam wells is a 
hazardous operation. It takes more than 
half a year to send the shaft down the 
1,000 feet to the steam bed. Just before 
the steam is tapped, the crew must scurry 
to safety or run the chance of being 
trapped by the angry jet of scalding 
vapor. 

The steam well, when it comes in, 
wrecks all the drilling machinery in the 
vicinity, Lava and rock gush out of the 
ground with an explosion that can be 
heard for miles. 

The wells are allowed to blow free for 
a week or two just to cleanse themselves. 
Once the stream becomes pure steam, it 
is capped and channeled into one of the 
plants where it is converted into electric 
energy. 

Valuable by-products come with the 
development of the steam wells, but the 
basic idea is to produce cheap electric 
energy for Italy’s in- 
dustries. If the proj- 
ects now in develop- 
ment are carried out, 
the day may come 
when Italy can for- 
get expensive coal 
imports necessary to 
the generation of 
electric power. 

J. W. M. 
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A Slowdown for Henry Wallace . . . Mr. Taft in Line 
For Supreme Court? . . . Friction in Handling of ERP 


Thomas E. Dewey, Republican nomt- 
nee, will gear his campaign to a 
promise of change, to the public urge 
for a new deal after 16 years of White 
House rule by one party. 


xk 


The Dewey strength in dealing with 
Congress, if he wins, will lie in an im- 
mense total of jobs that will be his for 
disposal. He will have far more jobs to 
promise—many of them paying well 
—than Franklin Roosevelt had when 
he took over in 1933. 


cK Rt 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg could 
have stopped Governor Dewey if he 
had given his son Arthur, Jr., more 
positive help in_ promoting his 
candidacy. The Michigan Senator in- 
sisted, however, that the nomination 
would have to come to him on a 
platter to be acceptable. 


xk * 


Senator Robert Taft will find his role 
as Republican leader in the Senate an 
irksome job in a Dewey Administra- 
tion. The Senator does not relish the 
task of carrying out White House or- 
ders, but that will be his task in event 
of Republican victory. 


n  ® 


Governor Earl Warren, of California, 
was almost flooded with offers of Cab- 
inet jobs and offers of second place 
on the G.O.P. ticket in the periods of 
hot bargaining by candidates for sup- 
port, before Mr. Dewey’s final offer. 


x kk 


Herbert Hoover, former President, 
and Alfred Landon, one-time Repub- 
lican nominee for the Presidency, 
would not rank as elder statesmen 
and advisers to a Dewey Administra- 
tion. Both had a hand in moves de- 
signed to try to stop Mr. Dewey in the 
Convention that nominated him. 


wae 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is ex- 
pected to be interested in an appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court if a va- 
cancy occurs during a Dewey regime. 
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Representative Charles A. Halleck, of 
Indiana, actually hurt his chance at 
second place on the Republican ticket 
by swinging the support of his State’s 
delegation over to Governor Dewey. 
After that, Mr. Dewey could not back 
Mr. Halleck for the Vice Presidency 
without the appearance of a deal for 
votes, which he had been denying. 
xk * 
Southern Senators who have been op- 
posing President Truman are set to 
get in behind him now that Governor 
Dewey is the Republican nominee. 
The Southerners fear that Mr. Dewey, 
if President, will go all out to enact 
laws protecting Negroes in equal em- 
ployment and other rights in the 
South as in New York. 


xk ke * 


President Truman is being advised 
that he needs New York State to win 
in 1948, with his chances in that State 
affected by: (1) a New Yorker at the 
head of the Republican ticket; (2) 
American Labor Party support for 
Henry Wallace. Democrats by them- 
selves polled under 35 per cent of New 
York State vote in 1946. 


x k * 
Henry Wallace still may withdraw 
before the November election now 
that the issue of peace or war with 
Russia is far in the background. Mr. 


Wallace 1s finding it difficult to keep 
up interest in his third party. 


K «k * 


President Truman is letting leaders in 
Congress know that he does not in- 
tend to call Congress back into session 
at any future time this year. 


xk * 


The Russians are counting on the 
fact that, in this pre-election period, 
both major parties in the U.S. are 
stressing the peacefulness of their 
policies and are extremely anxious to 
avoid any warlike appearance. 


~ ok O* 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is deciding against withdrawal of 


- contact with German businessmen 












U.S. forces from Berlin at this tig 
on the ground that this withdray 
would be regarded in Europe as x 
treat under pressure. However, y 
the division of Germany into 
parts, there is little practical reag 
for U.S. to keep an outpost in { 
former German capital. 
















x kk 


Paul Hoffman, U.S. Administrat 
of European aid, is by-passing Ave 
Harriman, American Ambassadq 
handling aid inside Europe, and 
risking conflict with Gen. Luci 
Clay, U.S. Military Governor i 
Germany, in order to establish direg 


considers best qualified to hand 
$2,000,000,000 worth of imports anf 
exports. The Germans whom Gene 
Clay has picked are not regarded to 
highly by Mr. Hoffman. 


xk *k * 


Gen. Lucius Clay, as military boss 
Western Germany, is going to fin 
Mr. Hoffman much harder to manag 
than he has found State Secrets 
Marshall. The State Department | 
been a pushover for the Military Ge 
ernor in arguments over policy, bi 
Administrator Hoffman is proving 
much more difficult for the militay] 
to handle. | 
kk } 
A new “hot spot” for Americans is dq 
veloping in Tsingtao, China, whet 
5,600 U.S. citizens, including abo 
3,000 troops are becoming almost sum 
rounded by Communists. Ships aft 
kept near by to evacuate the Ameft 
cans in event pressure gets too heavf, 


kkk 


Turkey and Greece may not be if 
cluded in the 1949 program for U.S 
economic aid to Europe. One reasol 
is that members of Congress from @ 
bacco-growing States in U.S. af 
wary of subsidizing expansion of tt 
bacco growing and export in thos 
two countries, whose tobacco is coll 
petitive with that of U. S. Another te 

son is that aid in that part of the wot 

is regarded as primarily military. 
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